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PREFACE. 



The Author's object in writing the following 
pages is so fully explained in the first letter, that 
it is unnecessary to detain the reader with a 
repetition of the statement he has there given. 
They are now republished at the request of 
several friends, who wished them to appear in a 
more permanent form than that of communications 
in a newspaper of Bengal. 

To those who were led two years ago to expect 
the present publication, an apology ought, per- 
haps, to be offered for the delay : but every 
clergyman and parent will readily conclude, that 
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more obvious duties, and more important avoca- 
tions, have demanded the Author's attention. 
Indeed he has not been without scruples whether 
it were quite compatible with his professional 
and domestic duties to bestow upon the work 
that time which it has unavoidably occupied : 
but if his purpose be answered, if his €€ Letters" 
shall assist to induce the Government of India 
to patronize the Neilgherries as a retreat for 
invalids, and persuade any of his countrymen to' 
seek the benefit which he has derived from a 
residence in that salubrious climate, he will not 
regret the time and attention bestowed on the 
work. 



LETTERS, &c. 



LETTER I. 



To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 
It is quite unnecessary to remind yourself, or 
your readers, of the sad experience too many of 
our countrymen have had of the banefuHnfluence 
of an Indian climate on the European constitu- 
tion. From this cause, many valuable public offi- 
cers have been compelled prematurely to retire 
from a service in which all their temporal hopes 
were centred, and that at the very period when their 
opening prospects were beginning to reward 
their assiduity in the different situations which 
they had successively filled. When thus ren- 
dered incapable of performing their duties, suf- 
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fering moreover severely from disease, and, 
above all, depressed in tbeir spirits by the appre- 
hension, that all their rising expectations mast 
be disappointed if compelled to retire from 
the service ; what an indescribable gratification 
would it have been to them to know, that within 
the territories of British India there existed 
a region singularly salubrious, romantic, and 
beautiful, whither they might with safety, and 
with so little difficulty, retire to recruit their 
health and vigour. They would have hailed 
such a discovery as one of the most valuable 
boons which a gracious Providence could bestow ; 
yet would it have appeared so far to exceed the 
limits of probability, that, most likely, they 
Would have hesitated, for some time, to credit 
all report , on the subject. When, however, a 
body of concurring evidence had compelled their 
incredulity to yield, they would doubtless have 
hastened to avail themselves of the anxiously 
desired blessing. 

India, alas! still contains many persons 
in the situation above described; but it is 
now in their power to enjoy the advantages for 
which so many have sighed in vain. The climate 
of the Neilgberries, for salubrity, uniformity of 
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temperature, and other excellent properties, is, 
perhaps, unparalleled. These mountains sure 
situate between one and two hundred miles from 
the opposite coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
m 11° N. latitude, and were first visited by 
Europeans upwards of seven years ago* 

In January 1819, several gentlemen, then 
residing at Coimbatoor, made an excursion on 
the Neilgherries, and their account of the tour 
appeared shortly after in one of the Madras 
journals. They spoke in raptures of the ap- 
pearance of the country, but especially of the 
climate, which they described as invigorating 
in an extraordinary manner. Its temperature 
they stated to be 30° lower than that of 
the plain ; and gave, at the same time, their 
observations on the range of the thermometer, 
which fully corroborated their statements. The 
place being quite unknown, as well to Europeans 
as to the natives at a distance, this account 
failed to attract much public attention. 

In the month of May, of the above-mentioned 
year, several o( the same tourists, accompanied 
by the late Monsieur Leschnault de la Tour, 
(eminent for his skill in Natural History, and 
employed in India to make researches in that 
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department of science by the King of France,) 
repeated their excursion, and again published 
the result of their observations in a newspaper 
of Madras. This second experiment fully con- 
firmed their former impressions. It was made 
at a season when the temperature of the plains 
was from 90 to 100°, but on the hills the maxi- 
mum height of the thermometer in the shade was 
stated to be 74° ; and that only for a few days, 
the general temperature being much lower. In 
the mornings the thermometer was as low as 52.° 

M. Leschnault also, previous to his depar- 
ture from India, published in a Ceylon paper 
the following very satisfactory account of his 
own opinion of the climate and productions, and 
of the beneficial effect which his visit had pro- 
duced on his own debilitated constitution. 

The following translation of M. Leschnault's 
letter is by the editor of the Hurkaru. The 
original will be found in the Appendix. 

Extract of a Letter from Mons. Leschnault de 

la Tour, dated Pondicherry, 5tk July, 1819. 

€€ The Neilgherry Mountains are situate to the 

north-west of Coimbatoor. Their length east 

and west is about forty miles, and their width 
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north and south varies at different points from 
fifteen to twenty-five miles. I remained some 
days on their summit, and made excursions in 
different directions. They have great elevation, 
but no observations that have yet been made 
have determined their height with any degree of 
accuracy ; the only conclusions which could be 
drawn were from the action of the atmosphere 
on the thermometer, which fell at night (in De- 
cember and January) considerably below the 
freezing point, a degree of cold which is indeed 
astonishing, if we consider that the mountains are 
situated in the latitude of eleven degrees. Their 
ascent on the Coimbatoor side is scarcely acces- 
sible ; and the narrow paths which form the com- 
munication between the natives of the plains and 
those of the mountains are very steep. The most 
rugged parts of this rocky district are passed by 
the natives with the greatest facility ; many of 
the paths ascend without the smallest degree of 
sinuosity, often forming an angle of forty-five de- 
grees with the horizon, and seldom less than thirty; 
and the roads are embarrassed in many places 
with fragments of rock, which it is not possible to 
pass without the assistance of the hands. It 
would be very difficult to give you an idea of the 
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extreme difficulty we experienced in attaining 
the summit. We spent two hours and a half in 
reaching it, although the distance could not be 
more than two • or three miles ; the road was 
continually interrupted by hills scarcely acces- 
sible, and by descents not less difficult In fact, 
I believe, the extreme irregularity which the face 
of the country presents, has been the chief cause 
of its being to this day so little known to the 
European world. On the slopes of the mountain 
there is a forest which serves as a recess for 
tigers, and at the base there are many elephants. 
" The summits of these mountains are beau* 
tifully varied and picturesque; the surface is 
composed of mounds more or less steep. The 
valleys formed in the intervals of these convey 
rivulets of beautiful spring water: with but 
little attention, the most delightful meadows 
might be made in many parts of these invigorating 
regions. The sides of the mountains vary; in 
some spots consisting of cultivated fields, in 
others of an impenetrable underwood, formed of 
a variety of thorny shrubs. It is to be regretted 
that these places are dangerous to approach, 
from the number of tigers, bears, and wild dogs 
which inhabit them. 
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a The inhabitants are not numerous ; they are 
exceedingly mild, and appear to enjoy an inde- 
pendent and happy life. They are divided into 
three classes ; the Buddagurs, the Kothurs, the 
Thodawurs. The last, which reside in the higher 
regions, are considered as the primitive inhabi- 
tants; they are generally shepherds, and keep 
considerable flocks of buffaloes. The other two 
tribes are employed in agricultural pursuits. 
There is one custom prevalent here, which en- 
tirely militates against oriental manners — an 
allowed plurality of husbands. It is common 
enough to see two or three brothers with but one 
wife between them, who dispenses her favours 
scion son grL Independent of this peculiar 
privilege of the women, they are allowed a eicis* 
beo of their own choosing, with whose advantages 
no husband would think proper to interfere. The 
symmetry of this race of people is beautiful, and 
their countenances are fine. The villages, which 
are placed on the summits of the small hills, rising 
from the grand summit, are very low and miser- 
able in appearance. They are, nevertheless, 
solidly constructed: they are exceedingly hot, 
having no other circulation than what arises from 
a very low and narrow entrance. The pasture- 
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plains generally lie round the habitations ; there 
are no other species of cattle except oxen and 
buffaloes, which they enclose at night in a com- 
pound formed of stones and surmounted by a fence, 
to guard them from the ravages of the wild beasts. 
The soil is reddish, and in some places inclined 
to black ; it is deep and very light and luxuriant 
The plants principally cultivated here are le bli 9 
I'orge^ les lentilles, le pospale, le froment, la 
cretelle, plusieurs espices des milks, et les poix 
chiches. 

" D uring our whole stay in the district, the 
weather was serene and beautiful, and the tem- 
perature pleasant and salubrious. Since the 
sickness which attacked me at Coimbatoor, and 
which reduced me to the very brink of the grave, 
my stomach had refused its offices, and my whole 
frame was exceedingly debilitated. I had scarcely 
been here two days when I found my strength 
recruited, and I now enjoy an excellent state of 
health and am sufficiently strong to walk seven or 
eight miles over this rugged country without 
feeling fatigued. I have gathered, on the sum- 
mits of these mountains, more than two hundred 
plants, of which the greater part are specimens 
not known here before; the weather has been 
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particularly favourable to their preservation, 
which I have effected entirely to my satisfaction. 
The botanist must feel peculiar interest in the 
mountains of Neilgherries, on account of the 
difference of the productions of this region and 
those of the plain below. There are many plants 
found here entirely agreeing with those of Eu- 
rope. Under this class are, Vaccinium, Rhodo- 
dendron, Fragaria, Rubes, Anemone, Balsa- 
mina, Geranium, Plantago, Rosa, Salix, &c. This 
plainly proves that the growth of the useful plants 
of Europe might be successfully attempted ; and 
the strength of the vegetation convinces me that 
the result of the experiment would be satisfac- 
tory." 

Public attention was yet but little roused to 
the subject. A climate of this temperature, 
within the tropics, was considered so great an 
anomaly, and it appeared so unaccountable that 
such a region should exist within the Madras 
Presidency without being discovered long before, 
that few of those by whom the public opinion is 
accustomed to be guided, could credit the reports 
they received. The Madras government, how- 
ever, with laudable, and their accustomed libe- 
rality, determined to open one of the passes to 
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the mountains. The pioneer officer employed 
on this service, who had long been in a preca- 
rious state of health, and suffering from periodical 
attacks of the Ganjam fever, derived almost im- 
mediate benefit from the climate, and hastened 
to corroborate the accounts of it already pub- 
lished. 

In May 1820, another party, accompanied by 
a lady, ascended the hills ; and in the course of 
the same year several other tours were made. 
The result of all these experiments proved the 
accuracy of the first statements. In 1821 the 
pass was opened, and some families took up 
their temporary abode on the hills. 

Notwithstanding the uniformity of the accounts 
given in favour of these mountains by all parties 
who had ascended them, yet so notorious is the 
insalubrity of hilly countries in India, that it was 
for some time in vain to plead the superior ele- 
vation of the Neilgherries — their freedom from 
jungle — or the healthy state of their inhabitants, 
to prove them an exception. An inveterate 
prejudice seemed to exist which nothing could re- 
move ; so that it was long before any persons at 
a distance could be induced to believe what they 
heard. At length, however, the number of those 
who visited the hills became so great, and all the 
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reports of them were so favourable, that incre- 
dulity grew ashamed of itself, and was literally 
forced to surrender: and after seven years 
quarantine, the Indian community are beginning 
to reap the advantages of this interesting and va- 
luable discovery. The positive benefit derived 
by invalids from the three Presidencies of India 
who have visited the hills, and the uniform tes- 
timony in their favour borne by all the medical 
gentlemen who have resided any time upon them, 
have established their reputation ; and they are 
now resorted to without apprehension of any ca- 
lamitous consequences. 

Some may probably be disposed to think 
that enough has already been written on the 
subject Much has, doubtless, appeared in the 
public prints, but no regular accounts have yet 
been published of the climate and productions of 
these regions: and as the statements formerly 
given were drawn up on the impulse of the 
moment, and from a very partial acquaintance 
with the subject, several persons, especially the 
gentleman to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
the former accounts, are desirous of having a 
fuller and more connected description than we 
have yet seen. 
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About two years ago, an interesting letter on 
the subject appeared in your respectable columns, 
which does not seem to have made the impression 
that might have been expected, considering that 
its author described the scenery and climate of 
the Neagherrie* fro- personal oLrvatkm. The 
subject ought to be well understood, as it deserves 
to be taken up in a spirited manner by the Indian 
community. Ftom the success of the experiments 
already made, I will venture to say, that a resi- 
dence on the Neilgherries for twelve months will 
produce more effectual and permanent benefit to 
a shattered constitution, than a visit to the Cape, 
or any other place in the East to which invalids 
have hitherto retreated. 

Under this impression, I consider it a public 
duty to make more generally known the nature 
of the climate and productions of these hills. It 
is to be hoped, that some scientific gentleman 
will ere long supply this desideratum. In the 
mean time, having resided there about fifteen 
months, and had the benefit of the fuller expe- 
rience and more mature information of several 
friends on the spot, it will give me great pleasure 
to communicate to the public, through the me- 
dium of your respectable paper, the result of 
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our united observations. Already ftie demand 
for accommodation there so far exceeds the 
means of supply, as to occasion considerable in- 
convenience to the local authorities. But they 
are actuated by too generous a feeling for the 
benefit of the English community in India, not to 
desire the subject to be more extensively known ; 
and we have only to wish that it may be taken up 
by the Indian public in a corresponding spirit. 

I am, yours, &c. &c., 



Philanthropos. 



Coimbatoor, July 18, 1826. 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

The two chains of mountains known by the 
name of Ghauts, are commonly divided into the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts. The former 
range commences about lat. 1 1° 20" N. south 
of the Cavery, — (Hamilton is mistaken in saying 
they take their rise north of the Cavery,) — and 
extends, with little interruption or deviation 
from a straight line, to the banks of the Krishna, 
in lat. 16° N. 

The Western Ghauts commence a few miles 
north of Cape Comorin, extend in a northerly 
direction as far as the Tuptee or Surat river, 
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whence they diverge to the NE. until lost among 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Boorhampore.* 
The central eminence of these mountains is 
usually named the Balaghaut, and the lower belt 
the Payeen Ghaut; names which respectively 
signify countries above and below the passes of 
the mountains. f 

Neilgherry is a Ganarese term, compounded 
of neil, blue ; and gherry, mountain. The lofty 
hills so named, form the nucleus of the Ghauts 
described above, and are u situated between the 
parallels of 11° and 12* of north latitude, and 
76° and 77° of east longitude/' They are 
bounded on the north by the Table Land of 
Davaroypatnum> a narrow tract of country 
divided from the Table Land of Mysoor by 
the windings of the Mayar river, which runs 
at the bottom of a deep and thickly wooded 
valley. On the south and east they are termi- 
nated by the open country of Coimbatoor ; on 
the south-west, by a branch of the Bhowany 
river, called the Mannar, which divides these 
hills from the mountains of Koondah; on the 
west, by the chain of Ghauts defined by the 

* Hamilton's Hindostan, vol ii. pp. 248, 249. 
-f- Wilk s ladia, y<A. i» p. 4. 
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Murkoorty peak ; and on the north- west, by the 
district of Wynaad. 

The base of these mountains, including that 
of the Koondah hills adjoining, - covers a circum- 
ference of about two hundred miles. The belt of 
land which nearly surrounds the Neilgherries 
varies in breadth from one to five miles. Its soil is 
remarkably fertile, and is capable of being irri- 
gated throughout the year by the perennial 
streams which fall from the mountains in all direc- 
tions. Tt was formerly in a high state of culti- 
vation; and produced, in great abundance, rice, 
the sugar-cane, beetle, cocoa-nut, plantain, with 
other varieties of fruits, and almost every species 
of dry grain. During the campaign of 1790 
and 1 791, it was reduced almost to a state of 
devastation by the contending armies ; and 
when, in the latter year, Tippoo, in his final 
retreat from Coimbatoor, burnt down all the 
villages that lay in his route, their inhabitants 
fled to the lower ranges of the hills, whence a 
very small number returned. From that period 
this tract of land ceased to be cultivated; conse- 
quently, a dense jungle sprang up in all direc- 
tions, which in a short time afforded permanent 
shelter to vast herds of elephants and other wild 
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beasts; so that this once fertile spot, though 
still affording pasture through the year to ex- 
tensive droves of cattle, is now little better than 
an insalubrious wilderness. 

The acclivities of these mountains present a wild 
and rugged aspect, covered with impenetrable 
jungle, among which are seen numerous gigantic 
forest-trees, teak, mango, ebony, blackwood, 
tamarind, Sec. &c. But their character too 
nearly resembles that of other mountainous re- 
gions in India, to require here a more particular 
description. 

I propose to describe only the crest of these 
mountains, which, correctly speaking, is all that 
comes under the denomination of the Neilgher- 
ries. By the kindness of the friends alluded to 
in my former letter, I have been favoured with 
the sight of the major part, if not the whole, of 
the accounts hitherto drawn up by medical and 
engineer officers who have resided on the 
Neilgherries, and I shall occasionally quote from 
their statement, in preference to giving what I 
have to describe in ray own words. 

" The greatest length" of this region is " from 
east to west forty-six miles, and its medium breadth 
about fifteen miles." Its figure is an " irregular 
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oblong." The major part of the surface is 
66 composed of ridges of different elevations, run- 
ning parallel to each other, and forming deep 
vallies between. About the centre it is divided 
by a loftier chain, running to the north-east and 
south-west, from which smaller ridges branch off 
in all directions. On the central ridge are 
several conspicuous eminences; the loftiest of 
which is Dodabetta," which forms the apex of 
" this mass of mountains." The elevation of this 
peak has been accurately ascertained, both by 
geometrical and barometrical calculation, to be 
8,700 feet above the level of the sea. 

This tract of country is divided into three 
Naads, viz. Peringa Naad, Maika Naad, and 
Thodawur Naad. Peringa Naad, which is the 
most populous, extends from the eastern range 
of the crest to about three miles east of the base 
of Dodabetta ; Maika Naad occupies the south- 
west division ; and Thodawur Naad (including 
a smaller subdivision to the west, termed Mulla 
Naad,) embraces the summit of the Neilgherries, 
and occupies their north-west division. This, 
together with Mulla Naad, and the pasture land 
from the river to the boundary of Wynaad, 
(which ought to be considered as subdivisions of 
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the Thodawur's country,) is the most extensive 
of the three Naads, stretching twenty miles 
from east to west, and seven from north to south. 
This country is but thinly inhabited. The whole 
of Mulla Naad, and a great part of Thodawur 
Naad, are pasture land, which is ranged by 
numerous herds of gigantic buffaloes. The lower 
parts of this Naad, and both the other Naads, 
are cultivated with great industry, and produce 
some of the finest crops to be seen in India. But 
the description of their cultivation I shall reserve 
till I speak of the inhabitants and their occu- 
pations. 

The Koondah hills are a continuation of the 
Neilgherries in a south-west direction, extending 
three or four miles across, and containing a few 
Buddagur villages. These are in the district of 
Malabar, and their character is the same as that 
of the Neilgherries. 

The scenery of this interesting country it is 
difficult to describe in adequate language. It 
presents very little of that bleak, rugged, and 
barren appearance which is common to most 
other mountainous regions. Peringa and Maika 
Naads, are composed of mountains which vary 
greatly in their elevation. Some of these emi- 

c2 
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nences are almost perpendicular, towering to the 
clouds, and descending in deep and terrific pre- 
cipices. Their sides are occasionally bare, but 
more frequently covered with fine grass, a rich 
profusion of plants, and a short brushwood, with 
almost every variety of fern. 

Numerous streams are seen meandering 
through the vallies, and might easily be turned 
in all directions to irrigate the fields that skirt 
their margins; but the inhabitants avail them- 
selves very little of this advantage. The bold 
eminences are surrounded by smaller hills, whose 
gentle declivities are adorned with patches 
of cultivation, and whose ravines are filled, and 
summits often crowned, with groves of majestic 
trees. 

The scenery of Mulla and Thodawur Naad is 
less varied, though no less picturesque, than that 
just described. It is composed of an extensive 
range of gently sloping hills, and an undulating 
surface of table land ; the whole covered with a 
rich verdure. To the west of Ootacamund, 
the part where the gentlemen chiefly reside, a 
fine open country extends for several miles, over 
which horse and foot exercise may be taken 
with great convenience. Indeed, the road is 
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sufficiently level nearly six miles west of the 
public Bungalows to admit of a carriage being 
driven with facility. This station is bounded to 
the north-east and south-west by an amphitheatre 
of mountains, many of which have their borders 
decorated with an assemblage of trees that 
could not have been more happily disposed by 
the most correct and elegant taste. The vast 
sides of some of these hills are literally clothed 
with trees, occasionally forming extensive woods. 
The picturesque copses 'that border or fill their 
ravines, sometimes assume a circular form, at 
others that of a crescent, which are so accurately 
defined that they appear to have been planted 
by the hand of man. They are adorned with 
the large crimson flower of the Rhododendron, 
and the white blossom of a species of Camelia, 
both which trees grow here to the height of from 
thirty to forty feet. A species of Dog-rose and 
the Jessamine, in their respective seasons, lite- 
rally bespangle the woods, and perfume the air 
with their fragrance. These, together with the 
pepper vine,- intersect the branches, hang in 
festoons, and climb to the tops of the loftiest 
forest trees. These groves are not deformed 
by any jungle, or dwarf shrubbery, unless we 
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except the Rhododendron when going to decay, 
whose branches are then covered with a species 
of moss, resembling that of Jaffna, which gives 
them a hoary appearance. So little have these 
woods been disturbed, that, when penetrated, as 
tbey may be with impunity, stumps of the largest 
forest-trees are found to have been left to decay 
to their very roots. 

Numerous mountain streams furnish an abun- 
dance of water, that may be diverted in any 
direction to irrigate the land; but they con- 
tribute very little to the beauty of the scenery, 
being hid, sometimes by the woods, at others by 
the depth of the ravines, through which they 
flow. Indeed, the scenery of Ootacamund may 
be said to have been without water, until the 
present Collector supplied this great desidera- 
tum. This he accomplished by uniting, with a 
darn, the converging extremities of two ranges of 
hills. The waters of a brook, formed by six 
or seven mountain rills, being thus intercepted, 
have overflowed a beautiful valley, and now 
forma serpentine lake, two miles long, and, upon 
an average, seven hundred yards broad. It will 
extend much further, and spread wider, when the 
embankment shall be sufficiently consolidated to 
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admit of its being raised. This sheet of water 
would vie with the head of Windermere, were 
the fertile hills that enclose it cultivated to its 
borders, and adorned with stately mansions. A 
species of diminutive fish is found in this lake, 
of which the natives catch a great abundance. 
It was expected that they would increase in 
size, but this does not yet appear to be the 
case. 

But while the scenery is improved by the 
sheet of water just described, this was not the 
principal object of its formation, it being in- 
tended, as Pliny says of the lake at Conio, to 
combine utility with beauty. Should the pro* 
ject continue to succeed, a chain of lakes will be 
formed down the side of the hills, in a north-west 
direction ; and thus a mere tributary stream of 
the Myaar river will be converted into immense 
reservoirs of water, for the cultivation of the 
plains below, during seasons of drought Those 
who have witnessed the distressing effects of 
famine in India, which is occasioned by the 
failure of water, will be able to appreciate this 
excellent design. 

In closing this description of the scenery, I 
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. feel that I have not done justice to the subject. It 
is so different from every thing which the 
stranger has beheld in the plains below, that he 
finds it difficult to believe himself in India ; and, 
but for the absence of those whom he loves, he 
could imagine himself in Europe at the finest 
season of the year : nor does a cocoa-nut, pal- 
myra, or bamboo tree, ever obtrude on his sight 
to dispel the charming illusion. 

From different eminences, extensive and beau- 
tiful views are obtained of the plains below. 
From the peak of Dodabetta, and various other 
stations to the eastward, you have a prospect of 
the fertile district of Coimbatoor, watered by 
the windings of the Bhowany, and spread like a 
beautiful garden at your feet. 

From the heights to the north, you obtain a 
distant view of Mysoor ; and the hill and exten- 
sive tank in the vicinity of the capital of that 
kingdom, together with the meanderings of the 
majestic Cavery, are distinctly seen. These 
distant prospects are at times varied and im- 
proved by the light and silvery clouds floating 
down, and hanging upon, the summits of the 
intervening hills. At other times they are 
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rendered awfully grand; and occasionally are 
hid by the dense volumes of vapour that envelope 
the whole. 

The description of the climate of these hills, 
and the ascent to them, must be reserved for my 
next letter. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 



Philantbropos. 



Coimbatoor, August 1, 1826. 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

I shall commence the description of the cli- 
mate of the Neilgherries with the opening para- 
graph of a letter from a medical friend, with a 
copy of which he has kindly favoured me. 

"From my own experience of the climate, 
and inspection of the country, as well as from 
the sentiments I have heard expressed by others, 
I think it would be highly desirable to form 
an establishment on the Neilgherries for the 
accommodation of invalids. The climate ap- 
pears to me to possess advantages for invalids 
over that of any other portion of the British 
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dominions in this part of the world ; and under a 
conviction that its importance has been over- 
looked, I shall embrace this opportunity of en- 
tering more fully into the subject than otherwise 
would be necessary ." 

The salubrity of this climate has now been fully 
ascertained. The incredulity that for some time 
prevailed on the subject was noticed in my first 
communication; and, considering the general 
prevalence of fever in mountainous regions 
throughout India, it must be conceded that a 
degree of scepticism was, for a time, not un- 
reasonable. But it is quite inexcusable to re- 
main incredulous after the numerous favourable 
reports that have been made by eminent medical 
officers. However, I will endeavour to enable 
your readers to draw the same conclusion : for 
this inference may be anticipated from every 
reasonable man, that if my description of the 
country be correct, it must be the region of 
health. 

In the first place, it is entirely free from those 
morasses and vast collections of decayed vege- 
tables that generate miasma, which, some are of 
opinion,, is the principal cause of fever in other 
mountainous regions of India. This cannot be 
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said indeed of the passes to the Neilgherries 
throughout the year; since, from February to 
May inclusive, their climate is as insalubrious 
as that of other parts of the Ghauts. But no 
inconvenience is to be apprehended from passing 
through them even at that season, unless the 
traveller be so imprudent as to halt there during 
the night and sleep j and as this may always be 
avoided by starting at a proper hour with suffi- 
cient means of conveyance, the existence of fever 
in the passes forms no exception tothe favourable 
character given of the climate at the summit 
During my residence there, two cases of the kind 
occurred, both which appear to have been occasion- 
ed by zeal for the public service, which detained 
the gentlemen longer in the unwholesome parts, 
than was, perhaps, absolutely necessary. How- 
ever, on reascending the hills, both recovered. 

It may be thought that the extensive woods 
above described must be filled with a mass of 
decayed vegetation, which will emit febrile exha- 
lations at some seasons of the year. But that 
this is not the fact, my professional friend, already 
cited, bears the following testimony. " The 
natives of that * part of the hills from which I 

* The public bungalows on the summit. 
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write, generally select the vicinity of the woods 
for their villages, in order to be sheltered ; a 
strong proof that no noxious air is generated 
from the woods." Were these very picturesque 
sites less healthy than the open plain, the inha- 
bitants must long ago have discovered it, and 
would, doubtless, have corrected their mistake in 
selecting them for their abode, by removing to 
more salubrious stations. 

In addition to this testimony, it is worthy of 
remark, that the company of pioneers employed 
on the roads, have selected for the site of their 
village, the skirts of a thick wood on the banks 
of the lake. These men suffered much from 
fever in the Ghauts, while at work there ; it is 
therefore natural to conclude that they would 
have avoided a wood for the immediate vicinity 
of their habitations, had they not been satisfied 
that its atmosphere was innoxious. 

In the next place, the air of these elevated 
regions is highly rarified, pure, elastic, and, not- 
withstanding the quantity of rain that falls at 
some periods, remarkably dry. " During the 
south-west monsoon the wind blows with con- 
siderable force, though not with greater violence 
than at Mysoor and Goimbatoor, pursuing its 
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coarse over the extreme length of the table 
land ; and, notwithstanding it passes to the hills 
over a wide and extensive tract of jungle, where 
fever prevails, it is perfectly devoid of any mias- 
mata before it ascends to the elevation of the 
Neilgherries. That such has hitherto been the 
case, appears from the concurring testimony of 
the native inhabitants, both the Thodawurs, and 
Buddagurs, who are ignorant of any endemial 
complaint, and express their horror at the idea 
of any epidemic ; a sufficient evidence that they 
have nut been familiar with any such disease. 
Indeed, the stout athletic appearance of the 
Thodawurs bespeaks the salubrity of their native 
mountains/' 

The following satisfactory statement is from 
the same indefatigable gentleman. 

" I have, since sending in this report, been 
making a minute enquiry whether any cholera 
has ever been known to exist on the hills. The 
result of my enquiries is, that until within the 
last ten or twelve days, not a solitary instance 
had occurred* It seems that a man who died of 
the disease at Kotagherry, was taken ill with it 
in coming up the Ghaut, having clearly con- 
tracted it at Sreemooga, at the foot of the hills, 
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where it has been very prevalent and fatal. 
With this exception, the hills have enjoyed a 
happy exemption from this dreadful scourge; 
which is the more remarkable, as the country 
immediately below has been frequently visited 
by this baneful malady, which has carried off 
many of the inhabitants. It is therefore evident, 
that whatever may be the proximate and general 
cause of cholera, its influence ceased to exist at 
the elevation of the hills ; otherwise the numerous 
population, now here, would not have escaped 
the disease. Many of them too have frequent, 
indeed constant, intercourse with the people 
below." 

It ought to be noticed here, that the small-pox 
occasionally visits these regions ; and a few cases 
of diarrhoea have recently occurred among the 
Kothurs, a low, filthy race, who eat with voracity 
the coarsest and most unwholesome kinds of food, 
even the tainted carcases of animals, by what 
disease soever they may have died. Such are 
their habits, that their general exemption from 
this and other diseases is matter of astonishment, 
and can be attributed only to the purity of their 
mountain air. 

Though the hills abound in medicinal plants, 
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yet there does not appear to be one, with the 
virtues of which the inhabitants are acquainted ; 
a collateral proof that they have but little occa- 
sion for these antidotes, otherwise they would, 
doubtless, have discovered their properties long 

ago. 

The great extent to which the sound of the 
voice is conveyed, may be mentioned. Some 
persons have thought this a proof of the extreme 
rarity of the atmosphere. A similar observation 
is made by Captain Parry, in his voyage of dis- 
covery to the polar regions in 1819-20, (p. 125,) 
where he states, that in the depth of winter the 
sound of the men's voices was heard at a much 
greater distance than usual. This phenomenon 
is constantly observed on the Neiigherries. I 
have heard the natives, especially in the morning 1 
and evening, when the air was still, carry on 
conversations from one hill to another, and that 
apparently without any extraordinary effort. They 
do not shout in the manner that strangers think 
necessary in order to be heard at so great a dis- 
tance, but utter every syllable as distinctly as if 
they were conversing face to face. When listen- 
ing to them, I have often been reminded of those 
passages of holy writ, where it is recorded, that 
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Jotbam addressed the ungrateful men of Shechem 
from Mount Gerizim;* that David cried from 
" the top of an hill afar off » to Abner, and to 
the people that lay about their master Saul ;f 
and that Abner addressed Joab from " the top 
of an hill ."J In the dense atmosphere of England, 
and even in the purer air of the plains of India, 
it is not easy to imagine how a discourse could 
have been carried on at so great 'a distance, and 
from such an eminence ; but on the Neilgherries, 
the portions of sacred history to which I have 
referred, receive a striking illustration. 

It is worthy of remark also, in proof of the 
rarity of the atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies 
appear with much greater brilliancy than when 
viewed from the plain. This is observed by all 
strangers ; and one correctly remarked, that the 
planet Venu£, when full, gave as much light as 
the moon in her quarters. 

In equability of temperature, it is not too 
much to say, that this climate surpasses that of 
every other country with which we are acquainted. 
During the thirteen months of my residence on 
the Neilgherries, I kept a meteorological table 

* Judges ix. 7 — 20, t 1 Sam. xxyi. 13. 

X 2 Sam. ii. 25, &c. 
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with some care; but as it would occupy too 
much space to transcribe the whole, I shall insert 
only the maximum and minimum of the thermo- 
meter in each month, and add a few observations 
on the variations of the weather. 



1885. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


March, at 6 A. M. 


55 


45 


at Noon 


66 


59 


at 9 P.M. 


59 


50 


April 6, A. M. 


57 


47 


Noon 


67 


62 


9 P.M. 


61 


54 


May, at 6 A. M. 


60 


60 


Noon 


69 


63 


9 P.M. 


62 


55 


June, at 6 A. M. 


56 


49 


Noon 


67 


62 


9 P.M. 


57 


52 


July, at 6 A.M. 


55 


50 


Noon 


67 


55 


9 P.M. 


58 


51 


Aug., at 6 A. M. 


56 


51 ■ 


Noon 


65 


56 


9 P.M. 


58 


54 


Sept., at 6 A.M. 


54 


43 


Noon 


64 


58 


9 P.M. 


57 


49 


Oct, at 6 A. M. 


45 


45 


Noon 


63 


58 


9 P. M. 


56 


50 
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18*5. Maximum. Mlfttmum. 

Nov., at 6 A. M. 55 43 

Noon 63 59 

9 P. M. 57 46 

Dec, at 6 A. M. 53 35 

Noon 63 58 

9 P.M. 55 39 

1826. 

Jan., at 6 A.M. 56 31 

Noon 55 56 

9 P.M. 54 43 

Feb., at 6 A. M. 53 39 

Noon 63 57 

9 P. M. 54 42 

March, at 6 A.M. 56 44 

Noon 65 62 

9 P. M. 59 51 



It should be understood, that my thermometer 
hung in the open air in the morning and evening, 
and at noon, in a room through which the air 
was allowed to circulate. 

It will be observed, that the temperature of 

the Neilgherries is, upon an average, 30° lower 

than that of the coast ; which, if we reckon one 

degree to three hundred feet, will give an alti- 
tude of (30 x 300) 9,000 feet. But in my second 

letter the elevation of Dodabetta, the loftiest peak, 
was given at eight thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and the height of 

d2 
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Ootacamund, where I resided, is about one thou- 
sand feet less. The temperature of this station 
being so much lower than its actual height would 
lead us to expect, may be accounted for, in a 
great measure, by the fact, that the sands of the 
sea-coast, and the bare plains of the interior 
below, radiate the sun's beams more powerfully 
than the green sward of the hills. 

The Neilgherries are exposed to both the 
south-west and north-east monsoons; but not- 
withstanding this, I have no doubt it would be 
found, by careful observation, that less rain falls 
there throughout the year, than on either coast. 
During the south-west monsoon of 1825, from 
May to September inclusive, there fell 39 # 70 
inches, which is little more than half the average 
fall at Bombay in the same months, from 1817 
to 1825 inclusive. The fall, in the north-east 
monsoon, was comparatively trifling, being, from 
October to December inclusive, 19-60 inches* 
The quantity that fell on the eastern coast, in the 
same season, I have not been able to ascertain. 

In 1825, the frost commenced on the 1 1th of 
September, and prevailed, with some intermis- 
sions, until the end of the following March. 
This was unusually early, as it does not often 
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appear before the middle oFOctober. The sight 
of the ground dovered with hoar frost is highly 
gratifying to an Englishman, as it revives pleas* 
ing associations that had, probably, not recurred 
to his mind since he left his dear native land ; 
and, if I may be allowed to judge of others by 
myself, he is not displeased to have his fingers 
pinched by the frost, at least until this sensation 
ceases to be a novelty. The pools and sides of 
streams in the valleys are frequently covered 
with a thin coat of ice, which for some time 
resists the influence of the sun's rays. Standing 
water is generally frozen, and on the 13th of 
February I found some ice an inch and a half 
thick. 

The great difference before sun-rise between 
the temperature of the small hills, and that of the 
valleys, is a remarkable phenomenon. On a 
frosty morning my thermometer has fallen, in 
the valley, to 20° Fahrenheit, 19° below the tem- 
perature at my chamber door, although the 
descent was scarcely 150 feet. One gentleman 
has seen his thermometer sink to 19° in the val- 
ley; and, during the last winter, it fell there 
below 20° for three successive mornings. Seve- 
ral solutions of this phenomenon have been 
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offered, but as the following appears to be the 
most probable, I shall not trouble you with the 
rest. 

" Take a tumbler, and pour into it Some cold 
water, say at 40"; you may then, by means of a 
tube, very gently pour in some more water, at 
80°, and over that some at 120° ; each of these 
layers will be nearly distinct for some time ; but 
if you reverse the order of the experiment, that 
is, pour into the glass the water of the highest 
temperature first, the strata will be mixed, and 
an equilibrium established immediately, as the 
cold water sinks, and the hot rises. In the same 
way, the cold air will fall to the low valleys along 
the sloping sides of the hills ; and if you could 
place a number of thermometers at different 
elevations in a perpendicular line in one of the 
cold valleys, you would find them show a higher 
and higher temperature as you ascended, until 
the elevation itself began to influence the tem- 
perature ; but if the wind blows, and the air is 
agitated, the different strata of air become 
mixed ; and whenever the sun is up, the radia- 
tion from the earth heats the air incumbent 
on it." 

This phenomenon, it should be remarked, is 
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confined to the valleys* and the equability of their 
temperature is restored shortly after they begin 
to feel the rays of the sun. 

To return from this digression. Let the re- 
gister of the thermometer given above, be com- 
pared with the tables that have been published 
of the temperature of the Gape of Good Hope, 
the Isle of France, or any other part to which 
Indian invalids are accustomed to resort, and 
the superiority of this climate cannot fail to be 
acknowledged by the most partial reader. Here 
we find none of those great and sudden transitions, 
nor of that excessive heat in summer, experienced 
at the Gape ; to say nothing of the superior advan- 
tages to be derived, and the great expense 
saved, from the proximity of the Neilgherries to 
all the capitals of India. These advantages 
must be obvious to every one. 

We have lately seen an account of the Maha- 
buleshwar hills in the Presidency of Bombay, 
where the writer promises similar advantages to 
those of the Neilgherries . Their elevation is stated 
to be less than that of the Neilgherries by 3,000 
feet, and the range of the thermometer x there 
corresponds with this difference of altitude. A 
person wishing merely to escape from the heat 
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of Bombay, " during the months of March, 
April, and May,* the season when the writer 
says that their beneficial qualities are to be en- 
joyed, may find them serve his purpose ; and a 
journey to the Neilgherries for so short a period, 
would hardly repay the trouble and expense. 
But should an invalid require a twelvemontfi's 
residence in a cold, bracing climate, and wish to 
derive permanent benefit from his visit to such 
a region, no comparison can be instituted be- 
tween the two ranges of hills in question ; as the 
Mahabuleshwar hills, being immediately under 
the influence of the south-west monsoon, are not 
habitable for many months in the year. These 
observations, however, can be of service only to 
persons in the vicinity of those hills, as no one 
at a distance, I should imagine, from the account 
of them already published, would think of visit- 
ing them in preference to the Neilgherries. 

This introduces another, and that the most 
decisive criterion by which to form a correct es- 
timate of this climate, viz. its actual effect on the 
Europeans who have resorted hither in quest of 
health. Here again I shall have recourse to my 
medical friend's report. After mentioning the 
elevation of the hills, the extreme rarity of the 
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air, its freedom from rapid changes of tempera- 
ture, and the general range of the thermometer, 
he concludes : " These circumstances, coupled 
with the nature of the country, which is in 
general remarkably open, and admits of horse 
exercise being conveniently taken, lead to the 
most satisfactory conclusion respecting the cli- 
mate. Resting upon these facts, I shall only 
further add, that the general appearance of the 
Europeans on the hills, tends to confirm their 
salubrity. It is only necessary to contrast the 
ruddy countenances of the children here, with 
those* in the low country, to be satisfied of the 
great superiority of the climate. There is, I 
believe, no instance of an European having given 
the climate a fair trial without deriving benefit 
from it." 

To this it may be added, that the European 
workmen on the hills are employed in the open 
air from sun-rise to jsun-set, precisely as in 
England, and with equal impunity. 

There are two or three particulars relating to 
the climate that remain to be explained, its effects 
on the natives of the low country, on foreign 
plants, &c. &c. In my last, I promised also to 
describe in this letter the ascent to the hills. 
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But having already exceeded the limits I pre- 
scribed to myself for each communication, these 
points must be reserved for my next ; and I will 
close this letter with one very strong additional 
testimony to the salubrity of the region in ques- 
tion. 

Of the gentlemen who have visited the Neil- 
gherries, a great proportion have been of the 
medical profession, the whole of whom have 
concurred in reporting favourably of the climate. 
One gentleman, who last year visited them pro- 
fessionally, concludes his report with the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

" From the effect of the climate on my own 
system, and from all that I have heard, read, 
and seen of the Neilgherries, I feel it to be a 
duty which I owe to my countrymen serving in 
India, to beg of the Medical Board to use their 
influence with the Governor in Council to adopt 
such further measures as, in his wisdom, guided 
by their professional suggestions, may render 
them still more advantageous to invalids." 

I am, See. &c. &c. 

Philantbropos. 

Coimbatoor, August 24, 1826. 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 
When the Neilgherries were first discovered, 
the decided objection of the natives to all moun- 
tainous regions, was one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to be overcome; and this obstacle was 
rather increased than diminished, by their neglect 
to provide themselves with clothing adapted to 
the climate. To them, the feeling of cold was 
excessive; their thin muslin dresses afforded 
but a slight protection against the piercing 
winds; and they seldom or never thought of 
taking any precaution against the dews and in- 
creased bleakness of the night. Under such 
circumstances, we cannot be surprised that seve- 
ral of them were attacked with fever, as this 
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oiust have been the result of such imprudence 
in any climate of 4he same temperature. It 
would rather have been matter of astonishment 
had they escaped. But though their reluctance 
to ascend the hills was, for a short time, almost 
insurmountable, yet it has now yielded to their 
experience of the salubrity of the climate. 
When provided with woollen garments, and 
well sheltered during the night, they experience 
no inconvenience, and soon become reconciled 
to the change. Hence, knowing the improvident 
character of the natives, every gentleman who 
intends to visit the Neilgherries, ought, in duty 
and humanity, as well as from a regard to his 
own comfort, previously to take care that his 
attendants be as well furnished as himself with 
the warm clothing they will require. 

So entirely is the disinclination of the natives 
to ascend the hills removed, that numbers visit 
them now of their own accord. It is common 
to hear them complain, that they find it very 
difficult to satisfy their improved appetites. They 
now form a large village, where a bazaar is esta- 
blished; and the merchants freely bring their 
grains and other commodities from great dis- 
tances, some coming as far as eighty miles. It 
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is worthy of remark also, that the Brinjaries,* 
and other itinerant merchants, travelling from 
the eastern to the western coasts, now frequently 
cross these hills, instead of taking the route, as 
formerly, by Paulghautcherry. Hereby they save 
a considerable distance. When proceeding to 
the north of Malabar, this route shortens their 
journey about one hundred miles; but neither 
this, nor any other consideration, would induce 
them to cross these mountains, while a doubt 
remained as to the salubrity of the climate, or 
a suspicion that they ran any risk in the at- 
tempt. 

Since the prejudices and fears of the timid 
Hindoos are thus effectually removed, to those 
who know their character it is not easy to give 
a stronger proof of the established reputation of 
the climate of the Neilgherries. The natives 
are frequently expressing their astonishment that 
their forefathers knew nothing of these regions ; 
and, in residing here, they seem undisturbed by 
a single reproach of conscience for departing 
from their ancestors' beaten track. 

* Travelling grain-merchants, sometimes called in South 
India, Lnmbanies. But the name given them in the text is 
that by which they are more generally known. 
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A farther idea of the climate, and likewise of 
the soil, may be formed from the remarkable 
force of vegetation, and from the nature of the 
plants that thrive on the hills. Many vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and flowers, from Europe and the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been tried, and, 
hitherto, all have succeeded remarkably well. 
Those of England, indeed, have grown much 
larger than in their native climate. I have 
' measured beet-root upwards of three feet in cir- 
cumference; a turnip, three feet; a turnip-radish, 
thirty-four and a half inches ; long Spanish radish, 
twenty-seven and a half inches, and three feet long; 

also a cabbage-plant eight feet high, whose stalk 

» 

was ten inches in circumference. All these were 
allowed to grow to seed, and it is common for 
the same root to seed twice. This is the case 
especially with the onion and leek. Enormous 
as were the radishes I have described, they were 
exceeded by one that grew in a gentleman's 
garden last year. This was measured by a 
medical friend, who described it thus : " Some 
idea of the force of vegetation may be conceived 
from the bulk of a common purple radish ; it 
had been two years in the ground, and run to 
seed; and that part of the caudex which rose 
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above the ground, measured upwards of a yard 
in circumference ." 

The carrot, parsnip, pea, bean, potatoe, broc- 
coli, in short, all kinds of vegetables from Eu- 
rope, find here a most congenial climate and soil. 
The Collector's gardener, a native of Scotland, 
informed me, that in 1824 he produced a potatoe 
which weighed five pounds. Though I saw none 
quite so large, yet what I did see were very fine. 

The strawberry plant, the peach, apple, and 
plum trees, &c. &c. produce very fine fruits, 
which are commonly seen in blossom, ripe, and 
in all their intermediate stages, at the same time, 
and in every season of the year. Clover, lucerne, 
wheat, oats, barley ; also Bengal grain, &c. &c. 
grow luxuriantly. 

The climate is so totally different from that of 
the plain, that none of the plants brought from 
below have succeeded. Two or three young 
orange trees have lived, indeed, but produce no 
blossom ; and they always seem to be drooping, 
like exotics in an uncongenial clime. Paddy* 
bas also been tried, but without success. 

* It is, perhaps, necessary to inform the reader, if a stranger 
to India, that rice is called by this name while growing, and 
until separated from the husk. 
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The Collector's gardener informed me, that he 
commenced gardening at Dimhutty, but did not 
find it answer so well as at Ootacamund. The 
climate of the former station is a few degrees 
warmer, and is less exposed to the south-west 
monsoon than that of the latter. To these 
causes it may, perhaps, be attributed, that the 
flowers and shrubs at Dimhutty attain to a 
greater size. But the fruits and vegetables at 
Ootacamund are of superior quality. The soil 
is much deeper, and more free from stones and 
gravel ; and the slopes of the hills are less pre- 
cipitous, and therefore hold the soil better than 
those of Dimhutty. Finer seeds than those of 
the Neilgherries are no where produced, and 
there is already a great demand for them at Ma~ 
dras, Bombay, and still further to the northward. 

There are four ghauts,* or passes, to the 
Neilgherries. The northern, or Mysoor pass, 
commences at a spot where formerly stood a 
village named Seegoor. This pass is very steep, 
and is a continued ascent for about four miles. 

* « The term ghaut properly signifies a pass through a 
range of high hills, but the name has been transferred to the 
mountainous chains which support the central table land in 
the south of India." — Hamilton's Hindosan, vol. ii, p. 248. 
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The road from its summit to Ootacamund is nine- 
teen miles long. This pass possesses the great 
convenience of water-carriage for a distance of 
about thirty-six miles from its foot to the sea- 
coast. The stream to which I allude is the 
Beiypoor river, which, in the rainy season, is 
navigable about forty miles from Calicut. 

The commencement of both these passes is 
elevated about two thousand two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, to which the roads 
rise imperceptibly over the table lands of Mysoor 
and WynaacL 

The southern, or Malabar pass, commences 
at a small village called Soondaputty, and is 
about six miles long. This ghaut was only 
recently opened, and, in its present rough state, 
is less easy of ascent than the former two. The 
road from its summit to Ootacamund is about 
eleven miles long. 

The Eastern, or Coimbatoor pass, commences 
at Goolandoory. As this, though the longest 
and most difficult of ascent, is at present the 
most convenient pass, and the one generally fre- 
quented, I shall be more particular in its descrip- 
tion. Its road extends nearly seventeen miles, 
winding over a long range of hills ; but the wild 

E 
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mountain scenery, the rich variety of plants mud 
birds, and the increasing coolness of the air, 
which is perceptible every quarter of a mile, 
leave the intelligent traveller, if well enough to 
ride or walk and enjoy the scenery around him, 
little time or inclination to regret, or even think 
of the tedium of the way. 

About twenty-five miles north by west of Co- 
imbatoor, stands a village, named Srimooga, on 
the northern bank of the Bhowany river, whence 
the road strikes off to the foot of die pass, and 
extends about three miles over level ground. 

At Srimooga a convenient bungalow is built, 
and servants are stationed, with every conveni- 
ence for the reception of travellers, who are 
particularly recommended to refresh themselves 
there previous to ascending the ghaut. The 
journey is necessarily performed at a very slow 
pace, and if in palankeens, the travellers cakutate 
on being at least twelve hours on the road before 
they reach the first station. A horse will go over 
the ground in less than half the time. 

For the first mite the pass takes a zig-zag 
northerly direction. It is a steep ascent aw} 
rugged, reaching to the shoulder of the ridge, 
along which it winds in a westerly course. After 
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this there are many inequalities in the road, 
which principally ascends until it reaches a gap 
between two lofty hills covered with wood, near 
Cooqjapany. Thence the descent is rather steep 
on the southern slope of the ridge to a level sur- 
face, from which, by a descent somewhat more 
gradual, it reaches a nullah j and thence ascends 
again to a small temporary bungalow at Serulu, 
" a delightful situation, amidst lofty woods, and 
about four thousand feet high/' The road, now 
winding north west, descends gently about half a 
mile j then passes through a forest, in a westerly 
direction, over a level surface for the distance of 
a mile. It then crosses two small streams 
flowing to the east, and emerges from the forest. 
Here the ascent recommences, and the road 
winds round the eastern brow of the hills gene- 
rally in a north-west direction ; and then passes 
a deep valley along a branch of the Kaunday 
river, which is now and then seen falling in 
beautiful cascades: After crossing several small 
streams you reach the cultivated slopes, and, 
passing the villages of Jackatolla and Jackanary, 
arrive at a bungalow near Urravain on the right 
The latter village is about five thousand four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and the 

e2 
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dilapidated bungalow which stands near it was 
built, and for some time occupied, by the pioneer 
officer who opened the ghaut; but at present it 
is uninhabited. This station now goes by the 
name Jackanary. The traveller, especially if 
unwell, may feel tempted to rest here; but as 
the first station above the ghaut, Kotagherry, is 
only about two miles further, it will be more 
advisable to proceed. The road thither now 
becomes very steep, winding round the eastern 
brow of a well- wooded hill. 

Kotagherry stands at an elevation of about 
six thousand feet, and is, correctly speaking, the 
commencement of the Neilgherries. Here are 
several private habitations, built by different 
gentlemen on the summits of hills, and com- 
manding very picturesque and extensive pros- 
pects in all directions. Now, if not before, the 
traveller begins to feel amazed at his own sensa- 
tions of health and vigour, and to wonder at 
every object he beholds. He ought, however, 
to be cautioned against presuming too far on this 
sudden stimulus to his spirits, as several invalids, 
transported at first by their feelings beyond the 
limits of. prudence, have been too precipitate in 
asserting and endeavouring to prove their inde- 
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pendence of palankeen and bearers ; and the 
excessive exertions made under the influence of 
this excitement, have tended for a time to coun- 
teract the operation of the climate and to regard 
their recovery. 

About a mile and a half from Kotagherry 
stands the village of Dimhutty, in a valley sur- 
rounded by lofly hills. A very commodious 
bungalow is built there, and the road thither 
from Kotagherry winds down the declivities of 
the intervening hills by an easy descent. 

The direct road from Dimhutty to Ootacamund 
is about thirteen miles long, and runs south of the 
village of Orasola, passing along a ridge. It 
then winds over an undulating surface, between 
Pedhal and Culhutty, ascends another ridge, and ' 
descends again, by a rather steep precipice on 
the west, to a large rivulet, which it crosses, and 
immediately rises again by an easy ascent. It 
now takes a direction south of Billacumba, 
whence it descends to another stream, re-ascends, 
winds north of the villages of Tatavarne and 
Puggala, and joins the summit of another ridge, 
on which is situated the village of Cumbutty. 
It then descends the northern slopes of a hill, 
leaving Gubagay on the right, to a stream, and 
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ascends another gentle rise, over which it coin 
tinues alternately to ascend and descend for a 
considerable distance. Passing a neat bunga- 
low, which was built by the pioneer officer 
already mentioned, and named Ralia, yon at 
length reach Toomanhutty. The road thus far 
rises and fells so equally, that Ralia is not higher 
than Kotagherry. The boundary of Peringa 
Naad and Thodawur Naad is formed by a nullah 
about three miles to the west of Ralia, called 
" Onnaddy." From Ralia the road winds round 
the eastern brow of the Koonatachapu hill, and, 
leaving a village on the left, descends and crosses 
a few streams and some uneven ground. It now 
rises by a steep ascent, crossing Dodabetta, (the 
most lofty peak) not far below its summit ; then, 
winding down its western side, it brings you to 
Ootacamund. 

Whatever may have been the traveller's feel* 
ings previous to ascending the point of Doda- 
betta where Mulla Naad opens upon him, they 
cannot fail to be surpassed on his arrival at that 
spot from which he obtains the first view of 
Ootacamund. The increased purity, coolness, and 
elasticity of the air ; the extensive prospect of 
table land, (if a range of gently sloping hills may 
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be so termed,) covered witk a beautiful verdqro* 
adorned with oottages, woods, and the windings 
of a majestic lake, and bounded by the horizon, 
with here and there a distant peak to break its 
uniformity, altogether produce a sensation not to 
be described, and to be conceived only by those 
who have been favoured with such a transition 
from India's scorching plain. 

I subjoin an accurate measurement of the dis- 
tances up this ghaut : 

Miles. Far. Yardi. 

Promtke WtbankoftheBhowany totke> 

„ base of the ridge • $ 

To Coonjapany .* . . .31 

To Serulu bungalow . 1 2 20 

To Urravain bungalow, or Jackanary 5 6 4<k 

To. Kotagberry . . . 1 3 40 

To Dimhutty . . 1 4 180 

Total, 16 4 



Thus far I have endeavoured to give such a 
description of these remarkable hills, as to in* 
duce an invalid to try the effects of their climate 
on his constitution previous to returning to 
Europe. I have also conducted the traveller to 
this salubrious region, and might here take leave 
of him : and should he have no taste or inclina- 
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tion for the study of natural history, he may 
now close the book. BuJ I am acquainted with 
too many intelligent and well educated men in 
the East India Company's service, not to feel 
assured, that some of them, when visiting the 
Neilgherries, will seek to employ their time and 
improve their minds, with inquiries into the 
nature, inhabitants, and productions of these 
hills. I shall therefore proceed, without apo- 
logy, to give the result of my own observations, 
and the information which I have received from 
several friends. The man who thirsts for more 
knowledge than the face of nature affords, and 
sighs, like David when absent from Jerusalem, 
for the sanctuary of God, must furnish himself 
with appropriate books ; for he cannot expect 
to find many of these in a country so thinly inha- 
bited by Christians. To such a man, the hills 
afford abundant matter for sacred meditation and 
praise ; for he will bring to the contemplation of 
the works around him, a mind prepared to as- 
cribe all the wisdom and magnificence i which 
they display, to the mighty, the wise, the bene- 
ficent Creator of the whole. He will be in little 
danger of mistaking the mere admiration of the 
works of creation for religion. It is a mistake 
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to think, that " the study of nature is sufficient 
to lead the mind to nature's God." It has pro- 
duced the opposite result, leading to the follies 
and blindness of atheism. The human mind re- 
quires to be instructed in the knowledge of the 
Creator, as revealed in the volume of inspira- 
tion ; find also to feel interested in all the pur- 
poses of His love in the covenant of redemption, 
before it can take delight in the objects around 
us, as the design of our Father's wisdom, and 
the execution of His hand. Unless they be 
viewed in this connexion and with these senti- 
ments, there is great danger of forgetting their 
gracious Author, in the ardent pursuit of their 
varieties, or when filled with admiration of their 
beauties. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 

Philanthropos. 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 
Several circumstances have obliged me to 

defer transmitting my fifth letter on the subject 
of the Neilgherries longer than I anticipated ; 
but I now resume my undertaking, with the hope 
of being able to complete it without further in- 
terruption. Before I proceed, allow me to inform 
you, that our excellent Governor,* Sir Thomas 
Munro, has just crossed the hill on his return from 
a tour through the southern provinces ; and that his 
Excellency and the whole of his suite were highly 
gratified with the climate, scenery, &c. and were 

* While these letters were preparing for the English press, 
the melancholy intelligence arrived of the death of this valuable 
public servant and estimable character. It is long since the 
Government and public of India sustained so great a loss. 
Oct 1828. 
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unanimously of opinion, that no description hither- 
to given of them, had done justice to the subject 

The Nealgherries are inhabited by four dis- 
tinct olasses of people— Thoda,wura, Buddagurs, 
Kothurs, and Koorumburs, or, as some call 
them, Mnllakoorumburs. 

The Thodawurs represent themselves, and 
are considered by some persons, as the abori- 
gines of the Neilgberries ; but in this opinion 
I do not concur. No account of their origin can 
be obtained, nor have they a vestige of tradition 
from which a conclusion can be drawn. Neither 
is any thing that they relate of their ancestors to 
be depended on, beyond the individual recollec- 
tions of the oldest man. A few of them repeat 
a vague story, which describes their forefathers 
as the palankeen bearers of Runga Swami, the 
mediatory power of the Hindoos, and god of 
the hills. But there is reason to suspect, that 
this tale was framed for them by some of the 
followers or servants of gentlemen who have as* 
cended the hills ; for it is doubtful whether they 
ever saw a palankeen before 1819, when the 
first visit was paid to the Neilgberries, They 
know nothing of Runga Swami, nor do they ren- 
der him any homage. It is not probable, there- 
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fore, that this fabricated tale can be of very 

ancient date. 

• But, whatever be the origin of this singular 
people, they have, doubtless, inhabited the hills 
for many centuries. The other classes regard 
them as the lords of these regions, and the Bud- 
dagurs have paid tribute to them from the 
period of their first settlement in their neigh- 
bourhood. From the remains of their habita- 
tions, found in all parts of the Neilgherries, it 
is evident that they were once in possession of 
the whole country. But. we learn from the 
native histories and traditions, that between 
four and five hundred years ago, the Poligars, 
who then held the sovereignty of the plains 
below, to the northward and westward, carried 
on against them a war of extermination ; when a 
very small number escaped the edge of the 
sword, and fled for refuge to the summit of the 
hills, whither they were not pursued. The 
present race of Thodawurs are the descendants 
of those refugees, and now occupy chiefly the 
Thodawur and Mulla Naads. 

The ruins of two fortresses still remain; one 
commanding an extensive view of the low coun- 
try to the north, and the other to the south and 
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east. But these can hardly be the work of 
PoKgars, as they appear of a more modern date, 
and are supposed to have been built by Tippoo 
Sultan, to overawe the inhabitants, and protect 
his revenue collectors. 

The sites chosen for their munds, or villages, 
are remarkably picturesque, being, as stated in 
my third letter, in the depths, or on the skirts, 
of the most romantic woods. The construction 
of their houses is peculiar, and seems to be well 
adapted to these aerial regions. The floor is a 
parallelogram of, upon an average, ten feet by 
eight ; the roof semicircular, and about six feet 
high ; which, as well as the sides, is composed 
of a strong reed, like the dwarf bamboo, thatched 
with long, coarse straw, and sometimes covered 
with turf. The ends are composed of strong tim- 
bers, rudely planed, and having their crevices 
closed with clay. The door is from one foot and 
three-quarters to two feet high, by from fourteen 
inches to one foot and a half wide — a hole that 
seems much too small to admit the tall, muscular 
figures that you see standing before them, and it 
is with apparent difficulty that they creep into 
them upon all fours. 

This door generally serves both for window 
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and chimney, being the only aperture through 
which the smoke can escape, and the light find 
entrance. But occasionally they bare the skill 
to place a hollow bamboo along the centre of the 
roof, which, a hole being cut in the middle, 
forms a funnel, and allows the smoke to escape 
at both ejids. Within the cabin stands a small 
bench, made of earth, on which their food is 
dressed. Here, also, they keep their culinary 
and other utensils, which consist of the hollow 
Joints of the bamboo, and a coarse kind of pottery, 
made by the Kothurs. A cabin ten feet by eight 
is generally occupied by six or seven persons. 

Their dairy is built near the habitation, in the 
same form, but of different dimensions. The one 
corresponding with the cabin just described, was 
fourteen feet by five and a half, and five feet 
high ; and the door one foot and a quarter by 
one foot. 

The men perform all the operations of the 
dairy ; which building they consider too sacred 
for the women to enter. Here, also, are per- 
formed the few ceremonies which they observe 
in honour of the dead, &c. having no other 
building appropiated to sacred purposes. 

Close to their huts they dig a circular pit, 
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from six to ten feet deep, which they surround 
with a wall of massive stones, resembling the 
African kraal, to secure their buffaloes at night 
This pen is, correctly speaking, the Mund, and 
tbe ordure of the animals is left to collect in it 
until deep enough to cover their legs. 

The »Thodawurs are, in appearance, a noble 
race of men, their visages presenting all the 
features of the Roman countenance very strongly 
marked, and their tall athletic figures corres- 
ponding with the lineaments of the face. Some 
of them stand upwards of six feet high, and 
differ, in every respect, from all the tribes of 
Asiatics with which we are at present acquainted. 
The countenances of a few are strikingly Jewish, 
which is remarked by almost every stranger. I 
found several of them possessed of Jewish 
names, and began to flatter myself that I had 
discovered a colony of the scattered tribes of 
God's ancient people. But, on communicating 
my supposed disoovery to a friend, I hardly 
thanked him, at the moment, for dispelling the 
illusion, by informing me, that he had given 
them these names, as he found it difficult to pro- 
nounce the barbarous appellations by which they 
are called. Since they are ignorant of the prac- 
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tice of circumcision, (an ordinance which Jews 
are seldom known to neglect wherever they may 
be dispersed,) and possess no other feature of 
the Jewish character, I fear all attempts to class 
them with that ancient and interesting race, will 
prove of little avail. However, I cannot but 
think that they may be found to be the remains 
of an ancient Roman colony. We know that 
that indefatigable and enterprising people visited 
the western coast of India as early as the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, viz. after their 
conquest of Egypt, and carried on commercial 
intercourse with its inhabitants to a considerable 
extent. There is reason to believe also, that 
they settled in many parts of South India ; and 
it is not improbable that one colony was formed 
on the Neilgherries. In that case, it is by no 
means a fanciful conjecture, that the Thodawurs 
are their descendants. I mean not to assert, that 
we have sufficient data to support such a conclu- 
sion; but if the reader will bear the idea in 
mind, while passing his eye over my description 
of their customs, I think he can hardly fail to 
discern some striking points of resemblance. 

I have described their contour as Roman ; a 
description in which I venture to anticipate the 
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concurrence of every, one acquainted with Ro- 
man paintings, statues, and coins. Tbey wear 
no turban, their fine black bushy locks forming 
a sufficient protection to the head, whether ex- 
posed to the vertical sun, or a pelting storm. 
Their bodies are wdl proportioned, and their 
limbs remarkably muscular, possessing herculean 
strength. I have seen two of them carry a large 
tree that no six natives of the plains could have 
borne, and toss it off their shoulders with per- 
fect ease. They are very playful, and often 
prove their strength with their immense buffa- 
loes. It is one of their diversions, for three or 
four youths to select the largest of the herd, run 
Mm down, and then, seizing him by the hind 
legs, to throw him to the ground, which tbey do 
with perfect ease and singular dexterity. It is 
beautiful to observe the agility with which they 
bound over the hills, shaking their black locks 
in the wind, and as conscious of liberty as the 
mountain deer, or any true-born Briton. They 
are remarkably frank in their deportment ; and 
their entire freedom from Hindoo servility is 
very engaging to the Englishman, and cannot 
fail to remind him of the a bold peasantry" of a 
still dearer land. When before you, they are 

p 
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constantly smiling, and are addicted to immo- 
derate laughter. If amused with any thing they 
have heard or seen, they will retire to a short 
distance, throw themselves on the ground, and 
laugh till they seem literally convulsed. 

The women,, with the exception of the mouth, 
which is wide, possess handsome features, and 
their complexion is fairer than that of the men. 
Their teeth are beautiful, which is quite an 
anomaly in India, and great vivacity sparkles in 
the eye. They seem proud of their hair, which 
they anoint with rancid ghee, and suffer to grow 
to a great length. It generally hangs straight 
down both sides of the head, but is sometimes 
curled upon wooden, skewers. Their feet are 
very small, which is remarkable, considering 
that they go barefoot like the men. The chil- 
dren are very healthy and active; and it is 
amusing to see. with what speed a whole herd of 
their unwieldy buffaloes will run. at the shouts 
and blows of a little urchin, eight or ten years 
old. The boys are perfectly devoid of bashful* 
ness when addressed by. strangers; which can- 
not be said of the girls, their habits being more 
retired. 

They have an uncouth dance and song. Of 
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the dance an idea may be formed from tbferapreh 
sentations we have of dancihg satyrs. They 
merely turn the body half rowkd, with a jump* 
and back again, grinnmg blithe iim&, and rais- 
ing the handtf about the height of the head. The 
theme of j their song it is difficult to understand, 
and its tune owes very little to the science ,of 
harmonics. Their gamut consists pf five or six 
gruff tones, which they run through in a breath, 

■ 

beginning with the lowest and ascending to the 
highest, over and over again, without variation. 
Both sexes wear the same description of cloth- 
frig, but folded in a different manner. The dress 
consists of two long, heavy cloths, made of cot- 
ton thread, and of a dirty drab, L e. the natural 
colour of the web. Two of them are stitched 
together in the middle for one dress, and are 
worn by the men simply wound round the body 
as low as the knees, passed under the right arm, 
which is left at liberty, and the end thrown 
loosely, and not ungracefully, over the left shoul- 
der. I have often thought that the appearance of 
this dress resembled that of the Roman toga ; but 
the reader will probably think my perspective ad- 
justed to my imagination. Be that as it may, I 
canntit imagine the ancient Roman (if we except 

f2 
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tbe quality and cleanliness of their habiliments,) 
to have presented a finer figure than those of 
some of the Tbodawurs. 

The bodies of the women are literally en- 
veloped in these sheets, no part but the head, 
feet, and occasionally the right hand, being ex- 
posed. They are fond of embroidering the ends 
of the cloth, both for themselves and the men, 
with blue thread, which they do very neatly. 
The cloth is manufactured at Sireemooga and 
in the neighbourhood, and brought to the foot of 
the hills, where they barter it for ghee. Their 
hair is the only covering for the head, except in 
mourning, when the men tie a piece of cloth 
over their locks. 

These people, though simple in appearance 
and manners, are not without ornaments. Tbe 
chiefs wear a bunch of small shells, cowries, 
tied close to the neck, or fastened to the upper 
corner of the cloth : and since their intercourse 
with the natives of the plains, they have learned 
to decorate their fingers with large silver rings. 
The women wear on their right arm one or two 
solid brass bangles of an immense size, and 
weighing about seven pounds. Some of Tippoo 
Sultan's myrmidons, supposing these bangles to 
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be made of gold, mentioned them to their master* 
who ordered them to be seized for his treasury ; 
but on discovering their mistake, they were 
restored to their owners. They wear also a 
brass chain, or girdle, round the waist; and 
stain the legs, hands, and neck, with a jet black 
die, which is rendered indelible by puncturing 
the skin. 

Their form of marriage is simple, and unat- 
tended with any religious ceremony. The 
bridegroom presents one or more buffaloes, ac- 
cording to his circumstances, to the parents of 
the bride, who, after merely touching his head, 
deliver to him their daughter. This completes 
the contract, and he takes home his bride. 

But the practice of polygamy prevails among 
them, the woman being obliged to receive as 
her husbands all the brothers of the family into 
which she marries, while they possess only this 
wife amongst them. She is allowed also to choose 
a gallant from any other family, to whom her hus- 
bands must on all occasions give the precedence. 

Another barbarous practice, that of infan- 
ticide, was formerly prevalent here. The boys 
were always preserved, and divided between 
the brothers according to seniority, but the girls 
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were put to death ; in what way has not yet 
been accurately ascertained, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they were exposed. When 
these shocking facts came to the knowledge of 
the Collector, he immediately instituted an in- 
quiry into their cause. Poverty was the reason 
assigned ; but it will be gratifying to every 
friend of humanity to know, that they have for 
some time discontinued the custom. The Collec- 
tor represented to them the heinous nature of 
the crime, and warned them of the consequences 
should the perpetrators be discovered. On the 
birth of the first daughter, after his humane in- 
terposition, which was about the close of 18.19,. 
they held a long debate, which ended in the 
unanimous decision, that since the Sirdar had 
informed* them that it was wrong to put .their 
children to death, she should live. They affirm 
that not one has since been destroyed; and hav- 
ing ascertained that there is now an almost equal 
number of young children of each sex, we- may 
hope that they speak the truth. The discon- 
tinuance of this crime will, doubtless, ere long, 
lead to that of the abominable practice of .poly- 
gamy ; as this is to be attributed to the present 
paucity of women, whose number howevfer, pro- 
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bably, m a few years will equal that of the men. 
The guilt and injurious tendency of this custom 
also, has been fully explained to them, with 
admonitions to abolish it; and one man has 
already attended to what has been said, by re- 
linquishing all claim to the wife of his only 
brother. If gentlemen, in every part of India, 
would consider it their duty thus piously and 
judiciously to explain to the inhabitants the evil 
nature and consequences of many of their cus- 
toms, there is reason to hope that, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, they would be equally 
successful in obviating much of the moral and 
physical evil which afflicts this miserable country. 
The prevalence of the horrid practices just 
described, may appear to assimilate the Tho- 
dawurs to several classes of the natives be- 
low, among whom they have been found to pre- 
vail. Polygamy is common to many tribes 
throughout India, especially among the inhabi- 
tants of Koorg, a petty principality only seventy 
miles north of the Neilgherries. Infanticide is 
less general, but was practised universally by 
the Rajapoots, previous to the generous and 
compassionate exertions of Governor Duncan 
and Colonel Walker. In the absence, however, 
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of every other feature of resemblance between 
different tribes, the mere prevalence of these 
abominations is insufficient to establish their 
identity. 

The occupations of the Tbodawurs are pas- 
toral. They chiefly attend to their buffaloes, of 
which they possess about ten thousand, and pay 
an annual tax upon them at the rate of half a 
rupee a head. These animals are much larger 
than those of the plain, and their milk is of supe- 
rior quality and flavour. The ghee which is 
made of it is in great repute below, and is trans- 
ported to great distances, even as far as Bom- 
bay. The skin also of this animal is remarkably 
strong, and is sought from many parts of South 
India, as it is found to make finer saddlery than 
any other hides to be procured in these pro- 
vinces. At different seasons of the year, the 
Thodawurs migrate with their cattle to all parts 
of the country, in quest of pasture. The frost, 
which destroys the grass, prevailing most to the 
east, they remove in the cold season to the west, 
whence they return about the commencement of 
the south-west monsoon. During the dry season, 
i. e. from December to May, they burn the 
grass, which, in the darkness of the night, pre- 
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sents a grand spectacle, the sides of an entire 
hill being illuminated at the same time ; but it 
greatly disfigures the scenery by day, as in a 
few hours a verdant mountain is transformed, in 
appearance, to a barren, sombre rock. This im- 
proves the grass for the buffaloes, making it 
coarse, ^nd causing it to grow in tufts : but it is 
hereby rendered unfit for smaller cattle and 
sheep, of which however the Thodawurs keep 
none. The operations of the dairy are per- 
formed entirely by the men; the women, as 
already stated, never being admitted even within 
the hut appropriated to that purpose. TJiey are 
occasionally employed by the gentlemen on the 
hills to cut wood and fell trees ; but it is difficult 
to confine them to this or any other occupation 
to which they are unaccustomed. By this time 
they have learned the value of their labour, and 
can stipulate for its remuneration as well as any 
other class of men; but upon their liberty to 
rove over the mountains, they set a much higher 
value, and never scruple for a moment to leave 
the trees unfelled for days and weeks together, 
when the wild spirit of freedom charms them 
away. Though when a building is at a stand 
for timbers, it must be provoking to find them 
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so untractable ; yet, who that has been accus- 
tomed to observe with pain the servility of Hin- 
doos, would wish or consent to destroy in the 
Thodawurs* this independence of character? 

The women are employed chiefly in domestic 
duties, those of the dairy excepted, and some- 
times in tending the cattle. In their needle- 
work, which is confined to the stitching together 
and the embroidering of their clothes, they dis- 
play more taste than a stranger would expect 
from a people so unacquainted With the world* 
They are employed in this way by the Buddagurs 
also, who generally remunerate them with grain. 

Unlike the other mountaineers, the Thodawurs 
seldom or ever visit the plains below. A short 
time ago one of them had his leg broken by a 
kick from a buffalo, when he was persuaded to 
go down to have it set. On his return, the 
principal account he gave of his travels related 
to the heat, and he expressed his amazement that 
people could live in such a fire. 

The circumstances of the Thodawurs, as also 
of all the inhabitants of these hills, have greatly 
improved since the residence of gentlemen among 
them; so much so, indeed, that they can no longer 
plead poverty in extenuation of polygamy and 
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infanticide. When first discovered they were 
all in tags; bat now you seldom see a man, wo- 
man, or child, that is not well clothed. For* 
merly they battered their milk and ghee for 
clothes and grain,- bat they now sell them. for 
money, and already obtain twice as much for 
them ad they at first procured. They have 
learned also to feed better, and take much more 
rice thati they did, as they used to live chiefly 
en the produce of their buffaloes, with the millet 
and other small grains which are grown on the 
hills. They likewise eat occasionally of the 
buffalo's flesh, which they roast; and. can even af- 
ford to indulge in the luxury of smoking tobacco. 

The following census was taken last year : — 
Men 145; Women 100; Boys 45; Girls 36; 
making a total of 326 souls. 

They have neither any written character, nor 
hieroglyphic. In their intercourse with other 
castes they speak a compound of Canarese, 
Tamil, and Maylayalim, the languages of the 
countries surrounding the hills. But they evi- 
dently have a language of their own, to compre- 
hend which, has hitherto baffled the skill and 
attention of all the gentlemen and natives who 
have endeavoured to discover its origin. Their 
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pronunciation is deeply pectoral at all times, but 
more so when conversing with each other than 
with strangers. In an extensive vocabulary 
which I have had taken down from their lips, 
there are two words which seem to favour the 
notion of their Roman origin — homu, (Lat. homo) 
a man; and pomu, (Lat. pomum) fruit. The 
other terms which they gave were taken from one 
or the other of the three languages that I have 
mentioned, nor could they be induced to apply 
any other appellations to the objects which they 
were desired to name. 

Their divisions of time are various and con- 
fused, some reckoning thirty, others twelve 
months to the year. But they are very illiterate, 
as must be supposed of a people so secluded 
from the world, and without any knowledge of 
a written character. 

Indeed, all they know of this or any other 
subject, seems to have been learned from the 
Buddagurs, the class to be next described. 

But, though their thoughts are so crude, and 
their knowledge so circumscribed, they are not 
entirely devoid of all idea of religion, haVing 
some notion of a superior being, and some form 
of religious service. They believe, that when 
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their ancestors first migrated from their native 
land, they were attended by their god, whose 
name is Ravel; bnt they know not whence 
either themselves or this god came, nor whither 
he is gone; neither do they represent him by 
any image. They, nevertheless, suppose him to 
be present with them at all times, taking cog- 
nizance of whatever they do ; and endeavour, 
once a year, to propitiate him with offerings of 
milk, fruit, &c. The favors which they solicit 
are, health, children, buffaloes, and other tem- 
poral blessings. They have no idea either of 
man's immortal nature, or moral responsibility 
to his Maker; and, consequently, are without 
apprehension of the future punishment of sin. 
Of the soul they give the same description as of 
animal life, which, after death, they think returns 
to God. 

But they have the same opinion of all animals, 
— if, indeed, their vague and incoherent thoughts 
deserve to be called opinions. They do not 
suppose that the spirits of the wicked return to 
God, but have no notion what becomes of them. 

From time immemorial, it has been customary 
for two of the men to dedicate themselves to the 
priestly office. They are called Terriara, and 
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sometimes, Pollon; are exempt from labour, 
and live in a state of celibacy and solitude* 
Tbey hold very little intercourse with the rest of 
the people, except to give them advice when 
consulted by them upon their temporal affairs ; 
on which occasions they cause them to stand at a 
respectful distance. Occasionally also they pay 
them an eleemosynary visit. Their offices are 
few, and they do little more than preside at the 
annual ceremonies performed in honour of the 
dead, when a burnt offering of a fatted lamb, 
milk, ghee, and fruits, are presented to the manes 
of the deceased. They go almost naked, and 
subsist on the produce of several buffaloes, which 
are dedicated by the community to the service 
of Ravel. Like the priests of Budho > they may 
relinquish the sacerdotal office at their pleasure* 
and resume secular occupations, but are re- 
quired 6rst to select a successor to undertake 
their priestly functions. 

The simple and hardy Thodawur may seem to 
offer a promising subject for experiment to the 
advocate of Rousseau's system of education. 
But the philanthropist would rather see a man of 
more sober understanding and sounder princi- 
ples than that t€ brilliant Frenchman" possessed, 
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exerting bis benevolence and his talents to in- 
form their minds and improve their hearts. There 
is, perhaps, no class of men in India that present 
fewer moral impediments to the religious instruc- 
tor ; as they ore free from, idolatry, and seem to 
have very little regard even for the few absurd 
notions they entertain of a Supreme Being, and 
the futute state. Several gentlemen, pleased 
with their free and ingenuous manners, have 
described them as "the noble, unsophisti- 
cated Thodawurs;" but a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them has shown, that they 
partake of the depravity common to human na- 
ture. When first discovered, they were sup- 
posed, from their liberality, to be free from 
covetousness, and very disinterested in all their 
transactions; but it now appears, that they 
did not then know the use of rupees. Since, 
however, they have learned that money will 
procure new clothes, tobacco, and rice, they are 
grown quite as fond of it as their neighbours, 
and have actually learned already to adulterate 
their milk, and practice other dishonest expedi- 
ents, in order to obtain it* The Collector has taken 
much pains, and adopted every precaution he 
could devise, to prevent the deterioration of 
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their character ; and finding that their migratory 
habits counteracted afll his efforts for the im- 
provement of the adults, he established a school 
for their children; but hitherto they have re- 
fused to allow them to attend. They will not 
submit to the least confinement ; and, at present, 
there is almost as much hope of binding the 
winds of the mountains, as of immuring the 
youngest Thodawur within the walls of a school- 
room. 

I shall conclude the account of this singular 
people, with a description of their funerals. 
Though entertaining but little idea of religion, 
yet are they superstitious enough to distinguish 
between fortunate and unfortunate days, Thurs- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday, being considered 
lucky, and the remaining four the contrary. 
Accordingly, if a person die on an inauspicious 
day, his funeral is deferred to the next more 
favourable one. When that arrives, the rela- 
tives are assembled, and the ceremony com- 
mences with loud lamentations over the dead. 
The body is then burned, together with all the 
ornaments of the deceased ; and on the following 
day the ashes are buried, with a few gold or 
silver coins, according to the circumstances of 
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the survivors, and a large stone is placed over 
the grave. The skull, and cap of the knee-joint 
bones are preserved two or three months, and 
sometimes even a year, until the relatives shall 
have collected a sufficient number of buffaloes, 
and other things necessary for the celebration of 
the final ceremonies in honour of the deceased. 
When all things are ready, a great company 
assembles, and the bones that were preserved 
are produced, and placed in the centre of the 
groups as the representatives of their departed 
friend. They then take their seats on the • 
ground, and feast on rice, or whatever the 
relatives can afford to give them. The more 
wealthy distribute cloths also among the visitors- 
While thus employed, every now and then two 

» 

or three start from their seats, lead a buffalo by 
the horns round the bones, and then, with frantic 
gestures, fall upon the animal, striking him with 
enormous clubs until he falls to the ground. 
When these funeral rites are concluded, the 
skull and knee-bones are burnt in a cloth, and 
then buried near the other ashes. 

These ceremonies are so different from all 
that are performed on such occasions by the 
natives of the plain, that it is difficult to imagine 

a 
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where they can have learned them, unless we 
suppose the Thodawurs to have been originally 
a colony of foreigners, who continued here the 
customs of their native land. This opinion is 
rendered highly probable by some recent dis- 
coveries. Many of the hills are covered with 
tumuli, or barrows, several of which are marked 
by circles of rude stones on a level with the sur- 
face of the ground ; over others the stones are 
larger, and raised two or three feet high. A 
few of them have been opened, which were 
found to contain ashes, quite black, and placed 
in small square recesses cut in the sides of the 
sepulchre. Besides the ashes, some were found 
to contain an earthen vessel, a razor, and a pair of 
tweezers, carefully folded up in a piece of cloth, 
and of the same form as those now used by the 
Hindoos. In one were found several iron heads 
of spears or arrows, about four inches long, 
very well finished, and in a perfect state ; but 
they began to corrode very soon after thejr ex- 
posure to the air. The same barrow contained 
one small bell entire, and the broken fragments 
of another ; also a gold coin about the size of a 
sovereign, of which the following description has 
been given by a clerical friend at Madras, an 
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indefatigable missionary of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge : — 

" Memorandum 1st. — The gold coin from the 
Neilgherries bears no resemblance to the Hindoo 
coins hitherto examined, of which an account is 
found in Moore's Hindoo Pantheon. 

"2. — The coin exhibits no distinct legend, or 
inscription, whence to infer, with certainty, to 
what kind of ancient coins it belongs. But I 
suspect it to be a Roman aureus, perhaps from 
the later period of the empire, when Constanti- 
nople became the capital of the east and inde- 
pendent of the west. 

" 3. — On the obverse is a head, with a crown. 
Although the head, in form and execution, is 
inferior to that of other Roman and Greek coins 
which have come under my observation, and may 
induce to think it a Vikragam, or the image of 
an idol ; yet it is to be observed, that this crown, 
which is round and somewhat depressed, is quite 
different from the crown, or mitre, usually 
seen on drawings of Hindoo deities. 

" On the right side of the head I read £ l9 which 
are Roman ciphers, expressing, perhaps, the 
value of the coin in other money. The aureus 

o2 
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was, according to Dio. lib. 55, equal in value to 
25 denarii, about 2 ducats. 

" 4. — The reverse I find particularly resembling 
that of Roman Byzantine coins. They exhibit 
commonly, as is well known, an image of a war- 
rior, or emblem representing € Abundance/ 
< Victory/ 'Justice/ < Eternity/ &c. The fi- 
gure on the reverse of the coin seems to be a 
warrior. To the left I read £. It was usual to 
stamp on the Roman coins S. C, which signified 
the Senate's Consent, or guarantee of the coin's 
being not counterfeited. 

" 5. These are mere hypotheses with regard to 
the present coin. But they derive some probability 
from the circumstance, that Roman coins have been 
discovered in other parts of India, particularly, if I 
mistake not in the neighbourhood of Bombay. 5 ' 

The coin has two holes at the top, from which 
it would appear to have been worn as an orna- 
ment. 

Tuinuli, or cairns, similar to that just de- 
scribed, are scattered throughout the southern 
Ghauts, from which many coins, unquestionably 
Roman, have been taken. Cairns are found in 
Malabar also, and are described under the title of 
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Pandoo Coolies, in the 3rd vol. of the Transactions 
of the Bombay Literary Society.* I need not in- 
form you, Mr. Editor, that many travellers have de- 
scribed the tumuli found in all parts of the world 
where the Roman arms are known to have tri- 
umphed ? and by a comparison of their descriptions 
with that which I have given of the cairns on the 
Neilgherries, I doubt not but the intelligent 
reader will think that these also may be of Ro- 
man origin. Though the Thodawurs declare 
that they know nothing about them, I, never- 
theless, think it not unlikely that they contain 
the ashes of their ancestors. Let the reader 
compare with other tumuli, the simple cemeteries 
which these people at present construct ; let him 
also compare their rites with those of the ancient 
Romans; and, though their character is much 
more rude, he will find their resemblance, in each 
case, sufficiently marked to render it probable 
that they have respectively a common origin. 
T am writing without any books near me, being 
at a distance from home, and am, therefore, 
unable to refer the reader to the pages of such 
ancient authors as have described the rites and 
games of a Roman funeral. But they may be 

* P. 324. 
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found, with very little trouble, at the opening of 
the 11th Book of the ^Eneid. 

On the supposition that these tumuli contain 
the ashes of the Thodawurs' forefathers, the 
circumstance of their having lost all recollection 
of the fact may be easily accounted for ; indeed, 
might be expected, when it is remembered what 
the native traditions state; that the race was al- 
most exterminated by the Polygars upwards 
of 400 years ago. If this be conceded, and the 
probability of the Roman origin of the Neil- 
gherry cairns be thought sufficiently proved, the 
idea that the Thodawurs are the remains of an 
ancient Roman colony is not undeserving of at- 
tention. At the same time, I am very far from 
pretending to have established the hypothesis ; 
and am quite content with offering these sugges- 
tions to some better informed and more indus- 
trious antiquary. 

I am, yours, &c. &c., 



«., 



Philanthropos. 



Coimbatoor, Nov. 3, 1826* 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

The Buddagurs are the class of mountaineers 
to be next described. These may be called the 
husbandmen of the Neilgherries, and they occupy 
the higher lands of Peringa, Thodawur, and 
Maika Naads; or rather, nearly the whole of 
the country immediately below the highest range 
of hills. They have also two villages on the 
Coondah hills. 

These are the only inhabitants who can give 
any account of their origin. They state that 
about four centuries ago, their ancestors cam^ 
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from the Malusal, a range of hills sixty miles 
south-east of the town of Mysore ; and that the 
cause of their migration was, an invitation to 
settle on the Neilgherries received from the 
Polygar chieftains, who endeavoured to extermi- 
nate the Thodawurs. But some of them say, 
that they were driven from home by the cruelty 
and oppression of their local government. This 
account of their origin is confirmed by their re- 
semblance to the present inhabitants of those 
distant hills, in countenance, figure, dress, and 
habits; and also by the constant intercourse 
which they still maintain with them, even to an 
occasional intermarriage with their families. 

With the Buddagurs, four other classes are, in 
some respects, incorporated, viz., Auroovurs, 
Linguaits, Odykary and Torayen. The first 
class wear the Brahminy thread, and are rever- 
enced as the Neilgherry Brahmins. The Budi- 
dagurs state, that when their forefathers left 
their native hills, they brought away a Brahmin 
who afterwards married one of their daughters ; 
and that the present Auroovurs are descendants 
from that marriage. They continue occasionally 
to intermarry with the other castes, but the wo- 
man always changes her caste to that of the 
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family into which she enters ; her children also 
continuing of the same caste as their father. 

The second caste incorporated with the Bud- 
dagurs, like the Linguaits below, wear the iin- 
gum in a silver shrine suspended from the neck ; 
but as the habits of the whole of these casts are 
the same, it is unnecessary to give a separate 
description of each . 

They live together in villages consisting of 
from thirty to fifty houses, which frequently stand 
on the. side of a hill, and in form are not unlike 
the native huts below. The roofs are supported 
by piles, and thatched with long grass ; and the 
walls are made of strong reeds, or the dwarf 
bamboo, lashed horizontally to the piles, and 
having the interstices filled with clay. Though 
their habitations are very filthy, yet the villages, 
together with the adjoining fields, have a pictur- 
esque appearance at a short distance. 

They are an inferior race to the Thodawurs ; 
being, with a few exceptions, very diminutive. 
The exceptions are striking, some of them stand- 
ing above six feet high, and stout in proportion ; 
but they are without the majestic and indepen- 
dent mien of the Thodawur. Their«complexion is 
fair ; and the men have mild, and sometimes hand- 
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some features ; the countenances, especially the 
nose, being of the Grecian cast. The girls, and 
very young women also, are not unhandsome ; but 
hard work, and exposure in all weathers, soon 
begin to alter their features ; and the visages of 
some of fhe-ddar women are frightful. 

Their clothes are of the same description as 
those^of the Thodawurs, but are worn in a less 
g^cek .aooer. TV - UteraUy UM „p 
their bodies in them ; so that, when walking, the 
arm has no swing, and the shoulders appear to 
be shrugged up, which gives them an effeminate 
appearance. They also tie a piece of cloth on 
the head, being the only mountaineers of the 
Neilgherries who wear any thing like a turban, 
except the Thodawur when in mourning. The 
women make their cloths into a sort of petticoat, 
quilted with cotton, hemmed at both ends, and 
stiffened with starch. It is bound round the 
body, crossing the breasts, passing under the 
arm-pits, and reaching a little below the knee. 
When new, they have a tolerable appearance ; 
but they soon become filthy, and then seem to 
hang upon the body like a bundle of old rags. 
Indeed, the women generally look very dirty and 
wretched. 
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The ornaments of the men are similar to those 
of the Thodawnrs, bat those of the women are 
more numerous. They wear the immense brass 
bangle described in my last, which seems a heavy 
burden to the old women, who sometimes have 
two dangling at the elbow, upon an arm covered 
with little more than skin. In addition to these, 
they are frequently seen with nose-jewels, ear, 
finger, and toe-rings, and a bracelet on the left 
wrist. These ornaments are made of brass, 
silver, or gold, according to their circumstances. 

The preliminaries of their marriages differ ma* 
terially from those of the Hindoos, the man being 
allowed to select his own partner, and the woman 
left at liberty to accept or decline him. When 
both parties are agreed, the man, accompanied 
by five or six friends, waits upon the parents of 
the damsel, to request their consent to the union; 
which having obtained, and having also entered into 
an agreement to pay a sum of money, seldom un- 
der ten rupees, or above twenty, the parents de- 
liver their daughter to the bridegroom, with her 
dowry, which generally consists of a cow and bull, 
and a metal dish. They provide the Tally also, 
the token of the marriage contract. - It is made of 
gold, about the size, and in the shape of a uni- 
form waistcoat-button, with the shank at the side 
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and is suspended from the neck of the woman. 
This trinket is used for the same purpose by all 
the Hindoos of southern India. The parents 
then deliver to the bridegroom some appropriate 
advice, which he pledges himself to follow ; and 
having concluded the service with feasting and 
mirth, the newly married couple repair to their 
home. In the event of a man's neglecting to pay 
the stipulated sum within a reasonable time; the 
parents of the bride endeavour to separate her 
from him, until he has fulfilled his conditions of 
the marriage. But if she refuse to leave him, 
another arrangement is made, and the cattle, or 
other property of the husband sold to the amount 
of his debt. 

But there is a great drawback on both sides, 
upon this seemingly harmonious arrangement, 
polygamy being practised by the men, and the 
women having it in their power to divorce their 
husbands. The men are allowed to have as many 
wives as they can afford to maintain ; and the 
wife, from caprice, or displeasure, may separate 
herself from her husband and marry again. But 
in this case she is obliged to restore every thing 
she may have received from him, and he retains 
all the children she may have borne. Her next 
husband takes upon himself all the pecuniary 
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responsibility of the first, paying the sum he sti- 
pulated to give for her, and all the debts she may 
have contracted during her former marriage. 
The women are allowed to repeat this barbarous 
transaction as often as they choose, but the sub- 
ject is too disgusting to be more minutely de- 
scribed. 

Their villages abound with children, and se- 
veral attempts have been made to induce the 
parents to allow them to attend school, but hi- 
therto with little success. On one occasion they 
gave their consent ; but the boy that was bring- 
ing the milk for the preparatory offering hap- 
pening to trip and spill it, this was considered an 
inauspicious omen, and they refused to proceed. 
The efforts, however, to bring them to a more 
reasonable state of mind were not discontinued, 
and appearances are now beginning to present a 
less discouraging aspect. 

The following census was taken last year : — 



Men 




• 


1.668 


Women 




9 


1.696 


Boys 




• 


1,151 


Girls 




• 

Total 


632 




5,147. 


Inhabited Villages, 


35 


— Houses, 1651. 
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They have a singular mode of salutation, the 
inferior touching the chest of the superior with 
the crown of his head, which the superior imme- 
diately raises with both hands. 

Their language is a corrupt dialect of the 
Canarese, which, however, they understand when 
correctly spoken. They are totally unacquainted 
with the use of letters, and have no written cha- 
racter, or cipher of their own ; consequently, like 
the Thodawurs, they are very illiterate. The 
tradition of their emigration to the Neilghenies 
is oral. 

I have called them the husbandmen of the hills, 
their occupations being chiefly those of agricul- 
ture. With the exceptions of ploughing aad 
sowing, which are always the work of the men, 
the women perform the major part of the labours 
of the field. Before they commence ploughing, 
or reaping, a few ceremonies are performed ; 
and having no priest of their own, a Koorumbur 
, officiates on these occasions. A sheep, or kid, 
is slain at the place where they mean to com- 
mence operations, whose blood is offered, with 
libations of milk and fruit, to propitiate their 
god. Some grain is then mixed up with milk 
and sugar, of which every one present takes a 
little, to signify that he joins in the service. 
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After this the Koorumbur holds the first plough, 
or puts in the first sickle, when the Buddagurs 
may proceed with their work. The Koorum- 
bur is called upon also to throw die first seed 
into the ground. The land in the immediate 
vicinity of their villages is cultivated every year; 
but that at short distances, on which are grown 
a variety of millets, every alternate year. After 
the land is ploughed, every clod is pulverized, 
and the ground carefully weeded. The mode 
adopted with the fields that are not ploughed 
two successive years, is to pare off the turf the 
year that they lie fallow, to burn it in small 
heaps upon the ground, and then to strew the 
ashes over the surface. This gives the land an 
appearance that is calculated to deceive the eye 
of a stranger as to its quality; and several gentle- 
men, not examining the cause of its sombre as- 
pect, have supposed it to be sterile : but no opinion 
can be more erroneous, the whole of the cultivated 
soil being a rich vegetable mould, and producing 
most abundant crops. 

Wheat and barley grow here in great perfec- 
tion. The latter grain is the Hordeum Disticum. 
(Lin.) A gentleman resident on the hills has 
introduced oats also, which grow luxuriantly; 
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and I have seen a good crop spring the following 
year from the roots of the stubble left in the 
ground. The millets which they, grow are the 
Cooralee, (Panicum Italicnm, Lin.) Cunganie, 
(to which Linnaeus gives the same name,) and 
the Samei, (Panicum Mileaceum, Lin.) 

They cultivate also, in vast quantities, gar- 
lic, onions, mustard, peas, maintee, (a valuable 
condiment) Fenegreek, (Trigonella Fanum Gra- 
cum, Lin.) D'hal, (Ervum Lens, a valuable 
pulse.) The Bengal gram also has been intro- 
duced on the Ncilgherries with success ; but I 
am not certain that the Buddagurs have yet 
tried it. The red poppy they produce in great 
abundance, from which is obtained the opium 
consumed on the hills. 

The following is the method of procuring it. 
Before sun-set a small incision is made in the 
pericarpium, whence the opium exudes, and is 
removed on the following morning. 

The Buddagurs, like the Thodawurs, perform 
the operations of the dairy ; and are now fre- 
quently employed in all kinds of cooley* work. 

Their food is very poor, consisting chiefly of 
grain and millet, which they frequently eat raw, 

* A Cooley is a day-labourer. 
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soaked in cold water. This will account for 
their diminutive appearance, and also for their 
being now and then attacked with diarrhoea, 
which is almost the only complaint with which 
they are afflicted, the small-pox excepted. 

But those who can afford it have learned to 
live better, and indulge now in all the varieties 
of food eaten by the people from the plains 
below. 

Their principal object of adoration is named 
Hettee-du, who, they affirm, was a man of 
their own cast that lived about a thousand 
years ago to a very great age. At his death, 
his wife resolved not to survive him ; and having 
ordered seven small holes to be dug and filled 
with water, she walked round them, performing 
some ceremonies at the same time, and then 
strangled herself. In honour of this aged couple, 
every old man is called Hettee-pagati ; and every 
old woman, Hettee-magati. They build a hut 
to Hettee-du, in which a light is kept continually 
burning; but he is represented by no image. 
They regard him as the god of health, and per- 
form a trifling ceremony to him once a year. A 
new cloth is then presented to him, and kept in 
the house till the next anniversary, when it is 

H 
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divided between the man employed m trimming 
the lamp of the house, and the Koorumbur who 
performs their ceremonies. Another cloth is 
then put in its place, to be disposed of the fol- 
lowing year in the same manner. 

They worship another god, whom they call 
Herear-du, and imagine that he was the deity 
who conducted them to the Neilgfierri#s; *>They 
have an old mirror, and a brass cup, Which they" ; ^ 
brought from their native hills, and preserve with , 
great care, as the representat^sJ^H^ear-tfur . 
These relics are locked up in: a chest, which is 
kept in a small hut built for the purpose, and- are 
brought out and cleaned once. & ,year.y Afteb ~, 
this ceremony the men sit down and eat, with 
the mirror and cup placed before thein^ and then 
carefully deposit them again in the-'ches& . -A.L 
person is appointed to take care of them, and 
the community remunerate him for his trouble 
with a small quantity of grain from each field. - <* 

Besides these objects of worship, or respect, 
they reverence indiscriminately Rungaswami, 
the Lingum, Narayanah, Kadetayew, ?1 Maddup- 
pun, (god of cattle,) and, indeed, all the godfrdf 
the different tribes incorporated with them. 

Though they suppose their gods to possess the 
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b«mairform r yet thpy make no linages to represent 
them: Ohe/on being asked where God reisidedy 
replied,., ihat he could not tell, and that if he 
ktieW fee would be always with him. u Why V 9 
<€ Because then I should be always happy." A 
sentiment worthy of a better creed. 

... - ■ -'"*Z." , '\' -' -'- '■' s 

Before their temples is placed a rough stone> 
on which tbeir offerings are presented. In addi- 
tion to the swamig?ht>M$@$ described "; abotf eC 
afabost every Village .has one erected ovet the 
Lin gum. But this, although respected by the 
Buddagurs, belongs to the ' Linguaits. Doda- 
betta being thfe highest peak/ the fiuddagurs, in 
common with all the hill people, call it Runga 
Swamis Kovil, that is r tlie chtlrch of Runga 
Swamie ; which, most probabfy, they have 
learned from the Hindoos of the plains. 
< <Ebeir ideas of*thfe ''dbtd^tftKl a future state are 
the same crude notions which the Thodawurs 

. entertain. They have no knowledge of any 
thing beyond the objects of sense around, them, 
and all their supplications are for t&nponkl bles- 
sings. / 
They believe in witchcraft to a deplorable 

^4|&$^^tt£l are fully persuaded, that both the 
Thodawurs and Koorumburs have the power of 

h2 
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practising jt to the destruction of themselves, 
their cattle and land. This persuasion deters 
them from withholding the customary tribute 
from both those classes, and induces them to 
employ the Koorumburs to perform the religious 
ceremonies already described. In 1824, they 
believed that a man of that class had blasted one 
of their fields; and seeing him shortly after on 
the spot, a party went up to him, charged him 
with the fact, and from words proceeded to blows, 
until they murdered him. But crimes are not 
frequent among them. Of late, however, they 
are become, like the Thodawurs, exceedingly 
covetous, pertinaciously contending for the 
smallest sum to which they consider themselves 
entitled, and examining every coin they receive 
with the scrutiny of a money-changer. 

The Buddagurs burn their dead. The corpse 
is placed before the door, laid on a cot, and 
covered over with a canopy of white cloth. A 
small basket of food is then put underneath, as an 
offering to the deceased, whose relatives and 
friends express their lamentations by singing 
and dancing round the body. After some time 
it is removed, and burned, with the ceremonies 
commonly observed by the Hindoos of the 
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plains. In celebrating the anniversary of the 
deceased, they make an image of straw to re- 
present him, which also is burned after they 
have feasted together and performed a few sim- 
ple rites. 

The Kothurs come next to be described. 

These are the third class of natives that in- 
habit the Neilgherries. Like the Thodawurs, 
they are ignorant of their origin ; nor have they 
any data from which a probable conjecture can 
be formed whence they came. Their dress is the 
same as that of the Thddawurs, but worn less grace- 
fully. They go with the head uncovered, and 
wear the hair tied in a knot behind, with a small 
ring, generally made of lead, dangling at the end 
of the string. Their front and side locks point 
in all directions, and give them a wild, shaggy 
appearance. They wear the same ornaments as 
the Thodawurs. In figure, and some of their 
habits, they resemble the Chucklers below. 
Their occupations, however, are more numerous ; 
the Chuckler confining himself to the tanning of 
skins and working in leather, while the Kothurs 
are the artizans of the hills, working in brass, 
iron, silver, and other metals, as also in wood. 
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They have no objection, occasionally, to bear a 
gentleman's palankeen, but will not carry bur- 
dens, nor do any cooley work, except in building. 
They cultivate the soil to a great extent, and 
produce some of the finest crops to be seen on 
the Neilgherries. They are also the musicians 
of the hills ; and their horn, and another instru- 
ment, in form resembling the flageolet, but in 
tone not unlike the bagpipe, are equal, if not 
superior, to the Hindoo's wind instruments of 
the same description. They have the regular 
tom-tom also, and their music is not inhar- 
monious. They are now employed as musi- 
cians at the ceremonies of the Hindoos who 
reside on the hills, as well as at those of the 
Buddagurs. 

Their language is a corruption of Canarese, 
like that of the other inhabitants, but with a 
greater mixture of Tamil ; and they are equally 
ignorant of all written characters. In speaking, 
especially when they raise the tone of their voice, 
they have a very effeminate and unpleasant 
squeak; but when they sing, their notes are 
soft, and by no means discordant. Their 
dance is much more active than that of the Tho- 
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dawurs, as they change sides with a lively 
spring, beat time with their hands, and sing in 
harmony with the motions of their feet. 

Like the Buddagurs, they take their grains 
raw, either whole or ground, and soaked in cold 
water. They eat flesh also. That for immediate 
use is fried : what is left they preserve, without 
salt, by cutting it into small pieces and drying it 
in the sun. In this way it will keep several 
weeks. 

Another point in which they resemble the 
Chuckjers of the low country is, that they de- 
vour the flesh of animals of whatever distemper 
they may have died ; and it is not uncommon to see 
them drive away the vultures, crows, and jackalls, 
from a carcase half consumed, and carry the residue 
away. In 1825 this proved fatal to several men, 
four or five being poisoned by some putrid flesh. 
But, notwithstanding the unwholesome nature of 
their food, they are seldom afflicted with disease ; 
and when once reconciled to their unsightly exte- 
rior, you begin to discover some stout, healthy 
looking figures among them, especially the few who 
abstain from opium. But the major part of them 
consume large quantities of this deleterious 
drug, and bear in their countenances the marks 
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of its soporific effects. The usual quantity which 
they consume daily is from ninety to one hundred 
grains, which they eat at two sittings. When 
unable to procure it, they drink, as a substitute, 
opium water, which they obtain by steeping 
the pericarpium of the poppy in cold water, 
and then squeezing out the liquor with their 
hands. A quart is usually taken at one time, a 
quantity that I have seen a man drink off at a 
draught. 

The Kothurs make all the pottery and imple- 
ments of husbandry used by the other classes, 
and for this are allowed to claim all the animals 
which die on the hills. They carry oh an ex- 
tensive trade in skins with the natives below, 
and are faithful to their contracts. A short time 
ago, the native agent of a European tradesman 
ascended the hills to obtain a quantity of buffaloes' 
hides, which, as stated in my last letter, make 
the best leather to be procured in South India ; 
but the Kothurs refused to supply him ; and he 
was obliged to descend again to the foot of the 
hill, and trade with the persons who had con- 
tracted for them. 

Iron is one of the articles for which they barter 
their skins. A short time back, the Collector 
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smelted a small quantity of the pre with which 
these mountains abound, and obtained some iron 
of a very superior quality. A scientific and 
practical officer, to whom a specimen of the hill- 
iron had been sent, reports upon it in the most 
favourable terms. It is very superior to any 
thing that can be procured in Mysore ; and of 
a peculiarly good and malleable texture. The 
Collector, on this success of his experiment, sent 
for two or three of the leading Kothurs, expres- 
sing his wish for them to learn how to procure 
their own iron from the same source. But to 
this they objected, that it was impossible for 
strangers, who had been so very short a time on 
the hills, to obtain from them an article which 
neither they nor their fathers had ever been able 
to discover. Accordingly, after remaining a 
short time, they quietly withdrew. But the tena- 
city with which the human mind clings to habit 
and prejudice, may be illustrated as well in Eng- 
land as among the wild mountaineers of the 
Neilgherries. 

Kothurs inhabit all the Naads, and live to- 
gether in villages similar to those of the Budda- 
gurs, but apparently better built. The sites of 
their abodes are generally very picturesque. 
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The following census was taken last year : 

Men .... 187 

Women 156 

Boys .... 75 

Girls 79 



Total, 497 
Inhabiting Villages, 5. 
— Houses, 188. 

They acknowledge a goddess, named Am- 
mun, and two gods, whom they call Kumbuta- 
royen, and Kummautarayen. Kumbutaroyen 
is the name of a high peaked hill on the eastern 
ghauts, nearly opposite to Sittimungal, and 
touching the Malasal mountains. This seems to 
favour the conclusion, that the Kothurs also came 
from Malasal. They represent their gods by no 
images, nor have they any idea who they are, or 
where they dwell ; but dedicate a small house to 
them, built with stone, and thatched. To each 
temple is appointed one priest, who carries their 
offerings of rice, d'hal, &c. &c. into the Swamie 
house, which he enters alone, prays over the 
sacrifices, and then returns with them to the 
people, who wait for him prostrate at the door. 
Having himself first partaken of the offerings, 
he divides the residue among the company. 
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This ceremony is performed once a year, exactly 
fifteen days before tbey commence their agricul- 
tural occupations at the principal season; and 
the objects of their prayers are the temporal 
benefits for which the Thodawurs and Budda- 
gurs also pray. Their priests may engage in 
agricultural pursuits, but must not hire them- 
selves to work for strangers. Tbey also receive 
contributions from the people. 

The Kothurs have no notion either of a future 
state, or of the nature of the soul. Their mode 
of burial is the same as that of the Thodawurs, 
from whom they have, probably, adopted it; 
with this exception, that they wait till ten or 
more persons are dead, preserving the skulls and 
knee-bones of each, before they perform the 
ceremonies already described. Their sacrifices 
on those occasions are oxen, as they do not keep 
the buffalo. 

They have a peculiar custom which marks 
them as a distinct race — that of not milking their 
cows. The priest only, and that for the service 
of Swamie, is sometimes allowed to draw a small 
qnantity of milk, which he divides between him- 
self and the family to whom the cattle belong. 
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With this exception they are never milked, and 
on those occasions the animals are very furious. 
Their calves appear to thrive better than those 
of cows which are milked, and the cattle are 
larger. 

The Kothur's form of marriage is similar to 
that of the Buddagiirs. They do not allow of 
polygamy in either form ; but, like their neigh- 
bours the Buddagurs, are permitted to divorce 
each other. This, however, does not appear 
to be an event of frequent occurrence; and, 
on the whole, they seem to live together in 
much greater harmony than could be expected 
of so barbarous a race. The. women make all 
the pottery, and are employed in agricultural 
and domestic occupations; but, like the Tho- 
dawur and Buddagur women, they are much 
better treated by their husbands than the wives 
of Hindoos. 

Some account of the fourth class, the Koor- 
umburs, has already been given in the descrip- 
tion of the part which they take in the ceremonies 
of the Buddagurs. They occupy the highest 
range of hills bordering on the Neilgherries, and 
are, most probably, the aborigines. 



-J 
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They so nearly resemble, in every respect, 
the other wild inhabitants of the mountain's 
side, that one brief description may suffice for 
the whole. 

The tribes I would <Jius class with the Koor- 
umburs are called, generally, Yirrelurs ; though 
even these are subdivided into different casts. 
They occupy the second range ofthe hills, where 
they carry on an extensive cultivation, although 
their only implement is the hand hoe. The 
land is very fertile, and yields large returns of 
different kinds of millet ; also the jack fruit, the 
plantain, (a large, coarse species,) and other 
fruits. In the slopes of the mountains are 
found also large quantities of honey and wax, 
which the Koorumburs and Yirrelurs collect 
for sale. The latter class have little or no in- 
tercourse with the natives of the Neilgherries, 
but carry their commodities to the markets 
below. 

There is another class, called Mulcers, which 
I shall do little more than name, as they are 
found at the bottom of all the ghauts, and 
are, therefore, well known. They live at the 
foot of the Neilgherries, are a diminutive, 
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wretched looking race, go almost .naked, .and 
subsist on little more than the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the woods. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. &c. &c. 

Philanthropos. 

Coimbatoor, November 10, 1826. 
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The country immediately stjrroufidmg the' 
Neilgherries con$pins ^xiensiye beds of granite 
aftci %&$&$. 1 ^|e$e rocks 'ffidjf ik^gefy^ttf the 
composition of the hills themselves, and are gene- 
rally to be observed in the lower parts. The 
summits of the highest range are chiefly com- 
posed of* greenstone. Masses of milky quaxte 
are also found in different parts, but most confc 
monly in the neighbourhood of crags and peaks? , 
«i %jhe pc^ky masses appear to crumble,to pieces? 
very rapidly when exposed to the action of the 
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air. 
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Iu tb6 neighbourhood of the granite, extensive 
beds of white earth are frequently found, which 
consist apparently of decomposed feldspar and 
silex. These frequently exist in a crystallized 
state, but the constituents are generally very 
minutely divided. In short, this substance re- 
sembles the white earth found in Cornwall, 
provfncially termed china-stone, which was 
formerly used in the manufacture of porcelain in 
the Staffordshire potteries. The decomposed 
granite is frequently mixed with iron, which 
gives it a variety of colours, as pink, red, ver- 
milion, scarlet, yellow, green, brown, Sic., and 
all of various shades, in the different beds where 
they are found. 

The beds above described are agglutinated 
together by oxyd of iron, large masses of which 
are frequently found. There are also amygdaloid 
rocks, which contain extensive veins of very rich 
iron ore, generally in the state of peroxyd, mixed 
with silex. The quantity of ore is so great, and 
the specimens of iron already obtained from it 
have proved so excellent, that there can be but 
little doubt that the smelting of it would prove a 
very profitable speculation. 
The soil contains a considerable quantity of 
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iron sand, which is attractable by the magnet 
It is supposed to be the result of a constant 
decomposition of carbonate, or oxyd of iron, 
effected, most probably, by a powerful attraction 
exerted by some other substance on carbonic 
acid or oxygen. The iron sand is found only 
on the surface, which gives probability to the 
above hypothesis. 

Graphites is found in most parts of the hills, 
though from the specimens hitherto met with, it 
does not appear to be of very good quality ; but 
it has not been sought after much below the 
surface. It exists principally in fissures of de- 
composed rocks, and occasionally surrounds 
stones imbedded in the soil. 

No limestone has yet been discovered in any 
part of the Neilgherries. 

Very good specimens of fuller's-earth, umber, 
varieties of indurated clay, blood-stone, wood- 
stone, &c. &c., have been found, but not in large 
quantities. Specimens of very clear crystallized 
quartz also have been dug up in sufficient quan- 
tity to encourage the search for more; and tBere 
can be no doubt that the hills contain gold, that 
valuable metal having been obtained in consider- 
able quantities from the banks of the mountain 
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streams at the foot of the Wynaad ghaut. A 
specimen has be eu assayed at the Madras mint, 
and reported to be very pure. It will probably 
interest your readers if I close this brief minera- 
logical description with an account of the mode 
of separating the gold from the soil. A gentle- 
nan who has seen the operation performed has 
kindly .furnished me with the following par- 
ticulars: — 

" The whole of the soil, as well the paddy- 
fields as the beds and sands of nullas, seems im- 
pregnated with this valuable metal; but it is only 
in or near water-courses that it is dug for. The 
operation is commenced by removing the crust of 
black earth ; and when the soil becomes red, it is 
dug up and put into a kind of rude wooden tray, 
hollowed in the centre, which is then submerged 
in the water just deep enough to cover the red 
earth. The tray is then kept in an undulating 
motion with one hand, while with the other the 
earth is stirred up until the earthy particles are 
washed away, when a sediment is left in the 
hollow that is found to consist of gold and other 
ores. The tray is then taken out of the water, 
and one end being elevated, the other resting on 
the ground, the iron and other heavy particles 
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are separated from the gold by throwing water 
gently with the hand down the board.. The 
minute particles of gold are then taken, up by the 
help of a grain or two of quicksilver, and laid on 
a wet tobacco leaf, which is placed between two 
lighted pieces of charcoal, the heat of which 
causes the quicksilver to evaporate, and at the 
same time consolidates the particles of gold. 
Pieces- of pure gold are found in the sands of 
nullas, to which there is no occasion to apply 
quicksilver or heat. A piece of the value of forty 
or fifty rupees has occasionally been found in a 
pure state. There are two persons employed to 
each tray, which pays a tax of three rupees per 
month. Remains of pits or mines exist, but they 
are not worked now, owing, it is said, to the 
danger of the earth falling in, as they have not 
the skill to support it. Gold is found in the red 
earth as far as the strata extend, on the high 
ground, and in the white earth below the black 
in swamps, or paddy-fields ; also in the stones 
dug up in the beds of streams : but the most 
productive places are the sands of nnl&s, and 
breaches in the ground into which the ore has been 
washed in the rainy season. It would therefore 
appear, that gold is every where indigenous to 

i 2 
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the soil of the mountains and hills, and that that 
which is found in the beds of nullas and streams 
has been washed down by the rains." 

ZOOLOGY. 

Bears and elks are numerous on the Neil- 
gherries. The latter is evidently a distinct and 
much finer animal than that described by Buffon, 
being larger and more stately, with a good car- 
riage of the head, the antlers lofty and branching. 
It resembles, on the whole, the red deer. 

The wild hog, hyaena, wolf, fox, and jackal], 
are natives of these hills, but the last-named are 
the most abundant. The hare also, both red and 
grey, and the wild sheep and wild dog are seen 
there. The sheep is somewhat larger than the 
antelope, but resembles it in form and motion. 
The dog is a fine looking animal, not unlike the 
English fox, but about twice the size, and show- 
ing a large, black, bushy tail. They are very 
ferocious, and hunt in packs of ten, or more, run 
down the elk with great ease, and are with dif- 
ficulty beaten from their prey. 

The royal tiger and leopard are sometimes seen 
prowling about the hills ; and occasionally they 
destroy cattle ; but their visits are becoming less 
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frequent in the vicinity of Ootacamund. A large 
species of black monkey is also found here, and 
several other wild animals have occasionally been 
seen, but no opportunity has yet occurred to ex- 
amine them. Elephants and bisons are nume- 
rous in the Ghauts, but they never ascend to the 
summit of the bills. The buffaloes and oxen are 
entirely domestic, to which the goat may be 
added. 

The eagle, vulture, a great variety of kites, 
some of which are of enormous size ; also the 
sparrow-hawk, the crow, (which is quite as black 
as that of England,) the peacock, woodcock, 
jungle-fowl, fen-fowl, wood-pigeon, dove, plover, 
snipe, black quail, partridge, swallow, thrush, 
lark, blackbird, tom-tit, yellow-hammer, sparrow, 
and a species of mina, are all found on the hills. 
The notes of the little warblers are quite as me- 
lodious as those of Europe, which is seldom the 
case within the tropics. Some gentlemen have 
fancied that they heard the nightingale also, but 
that sweet nocturnal visitant has not yet been 
seen. 

The Neilgherries are annoyed by very few 
reptiles, or insects. A small green snake, in- 
noxious, and an adder, resembling that of Eng- 
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land, are found here ; worms also of an enor- 
mous size, and rats, which are numerous and 
throw up the soil like the mole* Black ants 
likewise are here, but neither white nor red 
have yet made their appearance. 

BOTANY. 

On this branch of natural history I do not feel 
inclined, or even, perhaps, competent, to say 
much more than that the Neilgherries present to 
the botanist a rich and very promising field, 
AL Leschnault, during his short visit to these 
regions, collected more than 200 plants, of which 
the greater part were specimens not before known 
in India. " The botanist must feel peculiar inte- 
rest (adds that intelligent naturalist) in the moun- 
tains of the Neilgherries, on account of the dif- 
ference between the productions of this region 
and those of the plain below." 

My own delicate state of health compelled me 
to confine my observations to the limits of a 
morning and evening walk ; but I am enabled, by 
the kindness of some friends who explored the hills 
in several directions, to give the following list of 
plants, which they found at different elevations. 
The reader ought, however, to be apprized, thai 
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no scientific classification is here attempted. 
The list is drawn up in the most simple form, 
containing merely the generic names, with a few 
exceptions, and the number of the different spe- 
cies of some of the plants. 



nera. 


Number of species. 


1 


Acanthus 


1 


2 


Ammania 


Rotundifolia. 


3 


Andromeda . 


1 


4 


Anemone 


. 2 


5 


Arbutus 


2 


6 


Ardisia . 


. 1 


7 


Aristolochia 


1 


8 


Artemisia 


. 1 


9 


Aretiniadia . 


2 


10 


Arum 


. 2 


11 


Arundo 


2 


12 


Asclepias 


. 4 


13 


Asnidium 


2 


14 


Asparagus 


3 


15 


Balsamina 


• 


16 


Bellis 


1 


17 


Bignonia 


. 1 


18 


Banisteria . 


1 


19 


Begonia 


. 2 


20 


Buddleia 


2 


21 


Berberis 


. Vulgaris Pennata, 
Tinctoria. 


22 


Bergera 


1 


23 


Cytisus . 


. 1 


24 


Clematis 


1 
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Genera. 




Namb«r of species . 


25 


Cassia 


• 

• 


1 


26 


Composite 


• 


Several 


27 


Centaurea 


• • 


2 


28 


Croton 


• 


1 


29 


Canna 


• • 


2 


30 


Ckionanthus 


• 


1 


31 


Costus 


• • 


1 



32 Crotolaria, Barbata, Grandis, Formosa, 
Trifoliartum, Juncea, (Semperfloreus,) 
Linifolia, Verrucosa, Venestris, De- 
currens, &c. &c. 



33 Cissus 


1 




34 Cotyledon 


. 1 




35 Callacarpa 


1 Cordifalia, 
(wall.) 




36 Calypthrantes 


. * 2 




37 Chironea 


. 1 




38 Cheilonthis 


1 




39 Craasula 


. 1 




40 Cfeesalpina . 


Sapphan 




41 Convolvulus 


. 6 




42 Cranicbis 


1 




43 Ceropegia 


. 1 




44 Curcuma 


1 




45 Cucumis 


. 2 


\ 


46 Calanchoe 


Verea 




47 Calastrus 


. 5 




48 Cedrela 


1 




49 Capparis 


. 1 


i 


50 Daphne 


1 Vertila, (wall). 




51 Dolichos 


4 Scorabacordes. 




52 DaJbergia 


1 
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Genei*« 




Nambtr of tpcciet. 


53 


Eugenia 


. 3 


54 


Elacodendron 


1 


55 


Elaeagnus 


. 2 


56 


Eupatorium 


2 


57 


Epidendron 


. 3 


58 


Eleeocarpus 


2 


59 


Erythrina 


A 


60 


Eaxacam 


A 


61 


Echites 




62 


Evolaclus 


JL 


63 


Ficus 


A 


64 


Flocacertia 


• 


65 


Fragaria 


. 2 Wild Strawberry, 
rery small. One 
species has a good 
flavour, thd other 
is not sweet. 


66 


Gmelina 


Arborea. 


67 


Gordonia 


. 1 


68 


Gaertnera 


Racemosa. 


69 


Gnaphalium 


. 3 


70 


Geranium 


I 


71 


Gualtheria 


Ovafolia. 


72 


Grevia 


1 


73 


Gurania 


. 1 


74 


Gerondia 


1 


75 


Hedgotis 


. 3 


76 


Hedychium 


1 


77 


Hedysarum 


. 1 


78 


Hibiscus 


3 


79 


Hypericum 


. 1 


80 


Hoya 


Viridiflora. 


81 


Hopia 


. 1 
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Genera. 


i 


* 

Number of species. 


82 


Ixora 


Pavetta. 


83 


Impatiens 


. 2 




84 


Ipomaea 


2 




85 


Indigofera 


. 1 




86 


'Justicia 


2 




87 


Jasminum 


. 3 


(white and yellow) 
Cordatum. 


88 


Kydia 


1 




89 


Legrompelo 


. 2 




90 


Lamina 


3 




91 


Lantana 


. 2 




92 


Labelia 


1 


Excobra, (Lesche- 
nault.) 


93 


Lysimachia 


. 1 


Clementsonia, (new). 


94 


Lonicera 


1 




95 


lilium 


. 1 




96 


Lauras 


1 


Cinnamomum. 


97 


Lebeckia 


. 1 


Nuda. 


98 


Loranthus 


4 




99 


Lycopodium • 


. 1 




100 


Ligurtriform 


1 




101 


Leguminosa 


. 1 




102 


Lecuridaco 


1 




103 


Mentha . 


. 1 




104 


Mussanda 


1 


Frondosa. 


105 


Melastama 


. 4 




106 


Myrtus 


1 


Tomentosa. (Hill 
gooseberry). 


107 


Michelia 


. A fine timber-tree, with 






a 


beautiful white flow- 




- 


er, resembling that of 
the Camellia Japonic a. 


108 


Memecylon 


1 
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Genera. 

109 Mimosa 

10 Orniihogalum 

11 Orchedaea 

12 Osmundia 

13 Polypodium 

14 Passiflora 

15 Prunella 

16 Psychotria 

17 Piper 

18 Polygala 

19 Parnassia . 
[20 Phillyria 

121 Plantago . 

122 Polhos . 

123 Plerocarpia 

124 Ruellia 

125 Rhododendron 

126 Rosa 

127 Rumex . 

128 Ranunculus 

129 Rubia . 

30 Rondeletia 

31 Rottlera 
132 Ricinus 

33 Sida 

34 Symplocos 
135 Scabiosa 

36 Sophora 

37 Scutellaria 

38 Sterculia 
L39 Senecao 
140 Kalix 



Nwnber of ipecles, 

. 2 
1 
. 3 



Sulivaniana, (new). 



Zeylonica* 
Arboreunu 



Cordifolia. 



Mappa. 
Polyandria. 



Tomentosa. 

Foetida 
Lavendulo folia. 
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n«nu 


Number of species. 


141 Sonerila 


1 Grandiflora. 


142 Solanum 


1 Gigantea. 


143 Speciosa 


1 


144 Thunbergia 


1 Purple, (new). 


Ditto 


1 White, (fragrans). 


145 Thalictrum 




146 Trervia 


• A 


147 Ternstroemia 




148 Toxhaca 


* * 1 


149 Tussilago 


^ 


150 Tricera 


* * 1 


151 Vaccinium 


1 


152 Urtriculoria 


94 1 


153 Urtica 


2 


154 Verea 


1 Crenata. A yellow 


m 


flower, resembling 




the cowslip in form ' 




and fragrance. 


155 Viola 


JL 


156 Viburnum 


m 


\hl Vitex 


M, 


158 WiUughbeia 


M. 


159 Wulfenia . 


M. 


160 Webera . 


M. 



Several names in this list of plants, furnished by friends, I 
have not been able to find. The reader, I hope, will be more 
successful. 



The Neilgherries abound in excellent timber 
trees. The following are the names which the 
natives have given to the largest and the best : — 
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hoolooni, coikul, sampany, vellodi, hoorul The 
last-mentioned is the largest and the most nume- 
rous. Dalchia, or wild cinnamon, is found here. 
Laurus cinnamonum grows to a gigantic size, and 
is excellent wood for all purposes. 

Many parts of the hills are literally covered 
with ferns and lichens of every variety. The 
fern-tree also grows to a good size, with branches 
of from eight to ten feet long. I have seen only 
one specimen, but more will, doubtless, be found 
by those whose strength shall enable them to ex- 
plore the woods. 

The shrub which produces the fruit vulgarly 
called the hill-gooseberry, and supposed to be 
the tomentosa, is named by the mountaineers 
thoulatum. It is very abundant, and the berry 
which it bears, in form resembles the medlar ; but 
in size, interior structure, and flavour, the English 
gooseberry. It is without ribes, and is a pleasant 
and wholesome fruit. 

Varieties of medicinal plants are found in vast 
abundance, which, our medical friends are of 
opinion would amply repay Government if cul- 
tivated on the public account. 

This description of the indigenous plants of 
the Neilgherries may suffice for general informa- 
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tion. A wide field remains unexplored in this 
and every other branch of Natural History. 
Should the limited view here offered to the public 
have the effect of inducing any intelligent natu- 
ralist to give the attention to the subject which it 
deserves, I shall not have written in vain. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Sec. 



Philanthropos. 



Coimbatoor, Nov. 1, 1826. 
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[Though the writer of the following letter has thought pro* 
per to make it appear to be from the pen of Philanthropos, 
yet I cannot consent to assume the credit of its able sugges- 
tions. Being compelled to embark for England while the last 
letter was going to press, the friend to whom I am indebted 
for much of the information communicated in these pages, 
kindly undertook to furnish the concluding letter; and the 
reader, after perusing it, will, doubtless, regret that its intelli- 
gent author declined writing the whole.] 



LETTER VIII. 



To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 
Mt former letters have put you in possession 
of all the information that I can give regarding 
the Neilgherries. Allow me now to call the 
particular attention of your readers to the sub- 
ject ; and, first, to what more nearly concerns all 
Europeans in India, the climate. It appears by 
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the registers which accompanied my third letter, 
that the maximum heat in the shade, at noon, dur- 
ing fourteen months, was 68° Fahrenheit. The 
thermometer rarely stood so high. The average 
for the year has been ascertained to be about 56f °, 
whilst the extreme variation is only 12° : that is 
from July to March the thermometer will occa- 
sionally stand at noon, both in and out of doors, 
at 56° ; during the remaining three months it will 
rise as high as 68°. There are exceptions to 
this estimate ; the general rule is, that the ther- 
mometer does not vary two degrees, very often 

not a line, in a well-sheltered house, during the 

twenty-four hours. A visitor was once so struck 

with this fact, that he seriously asked whether any 

thing was the matter with a thermometer which 

hung in his room, as he had never observed the 

mercury to move during his residence here. 

The temperature before sunrise is seldom above 

50°. For many months in the year it sinks to 

the freezing point, occasionally below it. It was 

marked at 19^ for three successive mornings of 

December 1825. Occasionally frosts are seen 

as early as September, and in every succeeding 

month until April, in the absence of rain. At 

times the sun is felt to be extremely oppressive 
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in situations sheltered from the wind ; but the 
thermometer rarely indicates a heat above 76°. 
The interposition of a cloud, or a passing breeze, 
reduces the temperature considerably. Exercise 
may be taken on horseback, by persons in health, 
at all hours of the day; a cadjan,* hand-chatty,f 
and a broad-brimmed hat, being the only pre- 
cautions necessary. A ton-jon,J with a slight 
top, is a proper conveyance for an invalid. 

During the prevalence of both monsoons, 
that is, from the middle of June .till the middle 
of December, very boisterous and unpleasant 
weather is occasionally experienced. It seldom, 
however, is so bad as to prevent a person from 
going abroad during some portion of the day. 
The nights are uniformly cold, so that blankets 
for the bed can never be dispensed with, and 
fires in the morning and evening are comfortable 
during a great part of the year, and occasionally 
throughout the day. These are the results of 
seven years' experience of the climate of the 
Neilgherries. In what other part of the globe 

* Cadjan, the broad leaf of the Palmyra tree. 

\ Chatty or chutteree, an umbrella made of cadjans. 

X An open sedan-chair, with a single pole, borne on the 
shoulders like a palankeen? 
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is such a climate to be found ? Certainly not at 
the Cape, where the benefit derived by invalids 
in the cold season is very generally lost in the 
hot. The same remark applies to most parts of 
the Isle of France. In the south of Europe, in 
France, even in our own country, summer heats 
are occasionally excessive, and the variations of 
climate throughout the year very great The 
temperature of Van Dieman's land appears to 
approach nearer to that of the Neilgherries than 
any other we are acquainted with ; but an atten- 
tive comparison of their thermometrical registers 
kept there will show, that even that highly fa- 
voured region does not possess a climate at once 
so equal and so cool throughout the year as that 
of these mountains. 

It may be remarked by the way, that the 
temperature of the Himalayas at an equal eleva- 
tion, is neither so cold nor so equable as that of 
the Neilgherries. This may possibly be accounted 
for by the proximity of the latter to the sea. 

It has been allowed by all visitors to these 
mountains, that though there are many places 
where more sublime scenery may be found, yet 
that there are few, if any, on which the eye 
reposes with more satisfaction. The easy slopes. 
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of the hill, free from underwood, and covered 
for the greatest part of the year with beautiful 
verdure ; and the symmetry and regularity with 
which nature has disposed the woods, give the 
country the appearance of a well kept Devon- 
shire or North Wales park. 

We have then, within our own territories, a 



region blessed with an unequalled climate, highly 
beautiful and fertile, and of easy access from all 
the Indian Presidencies. By a road which is now 
in progress, the distance from Ponnany to the 
most elevated part of the Neilgherries that is 
inhabited will be about eighty-five miles. Pon- 
nany is a sea-port on the western coast, about 
thirty miles south of Calicut. An invalid, them 
fore, leaving Calcutta at any time after the rains, 
would have a fair-weather voyage of fifteen or 
twenty days, at an expense of two hundred 
rupees, to the coast ; and from thence, four very 
easy night-journeys in a palankeen would carry 
him to the summit of the hills. From Bombay 
the sea-voyage at the same season would be 
made in less than half the time. During the 
prevalence of the south west monsoon, the most 
eligible place of landing from both Presidencies 
would be Negapatam, on the eastern coast, which 

k2 
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is eighty miles distant from Trichinopoly ; and 
the traveller would be conducted along two hun- 
dred miles of good road, and through a populous 
country to the hills. 

As one or other of the coasts is always open, 
the invalid would find no difficulty in returning 
to his Presidency at any season of the year. 
!From June till October the homeward journey 
to Bengal would be from the hills through the 
temperate climate of Mysoor. Two or three 
hot night journeys would carry him through the 
Carnatic to Madras, and a week more would be 
sufficient for his transport to Calcutta. Should 
he be desirous of prolonging his stay, and of 
making a longer sea-voyage, his egress from the 
hills would be from October till May by the 
Malabar coast, and thence he might take ship to 
either Presidency. The communication between 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, is pretty con- 
stantly kept up ; so that it would rarely occur that 
the traveller should wait long for an opportunity of 
returning. During the whole time of his absence 
from home he would have the satisfaction of 
hearing constantly from his friends. 

Let us contrast these facilities with the 
difficulties which the invalid has to encounter, 
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who seeks for health at the Cape, the Isle of 

* 

France, or Van Di email's Land. He must make 
a long, and often boisterous,, sea-voyage of from 
six weeks to two months, (which, though of ser- 
vice to some sick people, is very injurious to 
others,) at an expense of some thousands of 
rupees. As neither Cape Town nor Port Louis 
are fit places of residence for an invalid, he has 
next to find his way into the interior. It is 
needless to say, that travelling in a palankeen is 
much more suited to a person in delicate health, 
than the jolting of a Cape waggon. When 
settled at any place within the colonies, he is at 
an immense distance from his Indian home, can 
hear seldom from his friends, must often wait 
very long for a suitable opportunity of returning, 
and when he finds one, must pay a large sum for 
his passage back. 

No comparison can be made between the 
scenery of the Cape and that of the Neilgherries; 
neither indeed can the most beautiful spot in the 
Maritius be thought to vie with such as present 
themselves in every day's walk on these moun- 
tains. The expense of house-rent and of* living 
is probably pretty equal in all these places; but 
as the Neilgherries are surrounded by a fertile 
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country, and possess in themselves every ad* 
vantage of climate, soil, and water, there cannot 
be a doubt but that, in no very distant period, 
every charge of this kind must rapidly fall. 
Providence indeed appears to haVe destined 
this region to be one of the most fertile on the 
fape of the globe. There is scarcely a rood of 
land that could not be made, with comparatively 
little trouble, to yield abundant crops either of 
grain or garden produpe; whilst the means, 
almost everywhere at command, for artificial 
irrigation, would secure the cultivation from the 
effects of drought. 

Proposals have at different times been thrown 
out for . establishing a Maison de Sant6 in the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas. One corre- 
spondent of yours not long ago suggested the 
idea of establishing a school at some station 
there; (the name of which I cannot now recollect;) 
another advocated the formation of a brewery. 
But, besides the extreme remoteness of such a 
station from the largest portion of the Bengal 
Provinces, the difficult and dangerous country 
through which it must be approached, would 
seem to render it quite unfit for such a purpose... 
I may mention here, by the way, that extremely 
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good beer has been brewed on the Nettgherries 
from malt of native manufacture (barley being a 
common growth on the hills) and English hops. 
Should it be possible once to introduce the hop- 
plant, there cannot be a doubt but that excellent 
beer might be produced there, and at so cheap 
a rate as to bring it within the reach of European 
soldiers, as a substitute for the poisonous* 
arrack. 

If the comparison that has been* drawn' be- 
tween the Neilgherries, the Gape, and the Isle 
of France, be a fair one, there can be no doubt 
of the policy of forming such establishments on 
these hills as shall make them in every respect 
an eligible place of residence for invalids. The 

* It may be necessary to explain this expression to the 
English reader. Arrack is a spirituous liquor distilled 
throughout India in such quantities and at so low a price, that 
a few pence will procure enough to intoxicate the most coo- 
firmed drunkard. It is taken to such excess by the British 
soldiers, and with such fatal effects, that it may truly be called 
" poisonous." There can be no doubt that it thins the ranks 
of our Indian army more than the sword and all the diseases 
incident to the East combined. A moat essential benefit 
would be conferred, both on the public service and on the 
thoughtless men themselves, could the wholesome beverage 
which my friend proposes be substituted for this deleterious 
liquor. J. H. 
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government who pay so largely for the home 
passage of sick officers, soldiers, &c. &c. ; the 
civil, military, and medical funds ; the different 
missionary societies, as well as the community 
at large, are all interested in this project. The 
government of Madras has already sanctioned 
the purchase of one building, and authorized 
liberal advances to be made from the public 
treasury to individuals who may be desirous of 
erecting others. Many private bungaloes have 
already been built ; others are in progress. The 
Church Missionary Society has lately purchased 
a building for the sick of their establishment. 
It remains for the governments of Bengal and 
Bombay to follow the example. Had the Neil- 
gherries composed a part of the territories of 
Bengal, it would not have been necessary now, 
in the ninth year since their discovery, to suggest 
what should be done with them. The com- 
munity which raised some lacs of rupees for a 
spirited but hopeless attempt upon the jungles 
ofSaugur, would long ago have formed a society > 
subscribed a capital, and erected buildings, and 
be now in receipt of a dividend upon their pro- 
perty on the Neilgherries. 

Is it too late for such a scheme ? or is more 
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information on the subject Required? Let the 
public-spirited individuals who are always for- 
ward in promoting plans which promise well, 
despatch a suitable person to the Neilgherries 
for the express purpose of investigating their 
resources and reporting upon them. 

There are persons in India who have no 
inclination to return to their native country; 
some who dread its climate ; others who have 
not the means : all such persons would find on 
the Neilgherries a most desirable retreat in 
which to spend the remainder of their days. To 
those parents who cannot afford to send their 
children home, and who are therefore com- 
pelled to have them partially educated in India, 
the establishment of schools on the Neilgherries 
would, it is presumed, be particularly accept- 
able. 

But, more especially, these mountains offer 
a most eligible site for the establishment of a 
large population of Eurasians * or Indo-Britons. 

* These are the descendants of Europeans by native 
mothers, many of whom are legitimate, and form a respectable 
class of society. Numerous attempts have been made to 
devise a name for them which should be universally accept- 
able, but hitherto without success. The last proposed was 
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This has hitherto been a desideratum. The 
Neilgfaerries are in a great measure an unoccu- 
pied country. That class of people would, 
therefore, form a distinct and independent so- 
ciety. They would not be looked down upon 
either by Europeans or natives. If sent young 
to the Neilgherries, the climate would probably 
work a great change both in their physical and 
moral qualities. They would grow up a hardy, 
robust, independent race, and might in time rival 
the native Thodawurs who have been described 
in my fifth letter. It does not appear probable 
that the apprenticing-societies will be able to 
find employment for any large number of this 
race, wiuch is rapidly on the increase. To pro- 
vide for them in infancy by means of the asylums 
and other charitable institutions, is easy; the 
difficulty is what to do with them in after life. 
In ordinary occupations they never can make 
head against the more economical and pains- 
taking native. Place them in a fertile and tem- 
perate country, innure them to hardy and indus- 
trious habits from their earliest years, teach them 
the different useful arts, as well as agriculture 

Eurasians, a contraction, I presume, of European Asians. 
J.H. 
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and gardening, support them altogether up to a 
certain period, then make them grants of land/ 
set them up in trade, and gradually leave them 
to their own resources. A very small plot of 
ground on the Neilgherries, carefully managed, 
would go a great way towards the support of a 
family. From the size and excellence of the 
hides on the Neilgherries, a tannery might be 
established there with every prospect of advant- 
age. There are very few trades indeed that 
might not be exercised with success. 

The easiest way of trying this plan would 
be for government to establish a branch of the 
asylum on the hills, say fifty boys, none of whom 
should be more than ten years of age. A large 
garden should belong to the establishment, 
which, under an intelligent superintendent, and 
with the assistance of a few men, might be culti- 
vated by the boys. The produce would go 
far towards their own subsistence, and they 
would gradually acquire those habits which 
would qualify them for cultivating the soil on 
their own account. 

I throw out these short hints in the hope 
that some person better qualified than mys,elf 
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may be induced to found upon them a well- 
digested plan for the permanent benefit of the 
Eurasians* 
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APPENDIX, 



i. 



Extrati d'une Lettre de M. Letchnauttde laTour f naturaU 
iste du Roi, dutce de Pmdickerry, le 5 Juillet, 1819. 



" Les montagnes de NeUjgeny sont mtu6es au N. N. O. 
de Coimbatore ; leur longeur E. et O. est d'environ qua- 
rante milles, et leur largeur N.et 8. vafie de quinze h 
vingt-cmq milles. Je suis rest£ vingt jours sur leur som- 
met, et je les ai parcourues dans diverges directions. 
Elles sont fort 61ev6es, mais aucune observation n'a, jus- 
qu'il present, fixe leur hauteur : on ne peut en juger que 
par la temp&rature, qui, dans la saison la plus frctide; 
(les mois de D6cembre et Janvier) fait descendre le mer- 
cure, pendant la nuit, au-dessous du d£gr6 de congela- 
tion, temperature bien ftoide pour le onzi&me degf6 de 
latitude, ou sont situ£es ces montagnes. Leur pente, du 
cot6 de Coimbatore, est fort escarp£e ; les sentiers £troits. 
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pratiques pour les communications entre les habitants de la 
plaine et ceux des montagnes sont tr£s rapides. lis ont 6te 
traces par les indigenes, qui ne portant aucune chauasure, 
gravissent avec facility les escarpements les plus roides. Ces 
senders montes directement, sans presqu' aucunesinuosit6. 
Souvent ils forment avec l'horison un angle de plus de 
quarante-cinq d6gres, et rarement au-dessous de trente ; 
ils sont en outre embarrasses des grosses roches, qu'il 
faut quelquefois gravir en s'aidant avec les mains. Vous 
aurez difficilement une id6e de la difficult^ qu'il y a pour 
parvenir au premier sommet; j'ai mis deux heures et demie 
pour y arriver, quoique la distance ne soit que d 'environ 
deux ou trois milles; puis Ton trouve alternativement 
des descentesetdes montees, toutes fort rapides, pendant 
sept^huit inilles qu'il faut parcourir jusqu'au premier 
village. La difficult^ des chemins est la cause que, 
jusqu'sl, present, les Europ£ens n'avaient presqu' aucune 
connoissance de ces contr6es £lev£es ni de leur habitants. 
II y a dans cette route, au millieu des forfits, une grande 
quantite de tigres et beaucoups d'elephants au pied 
des montagnes. 

Le sommet des montagnes de Nellygerry offre un as- 
pect vari6 et trfes pittoresque. La surface est compos£e 
de plusieurs monticules plus ou moins arrondis ou es- 
carpes ; ils sont s6par£s par des vallons, au fond des- 
quels coulent presque toujours des ruisseaux d'une eau 
limpide et murmurante : avec un peu d'industrie on pour- 
rait etablir de fort bonnes prairies dans plusieurs endroits 
de ces fraiches vallees. Les flancs des montagnes pre- 
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sentent tantot des champs cultives, tantot des bosquets 
de bois presque impenetrable, k cause des hanes et des 
arbustes epineux que fait naitre abondamment une vi- 
goureuse vegetation, et qui enlacent des arbres quelque- 
fois enormes. C'est a regret que je suis oblige de dire 
que ces bosquets sont dangereux, car ils servent souvent 
de retraite aux tigres, aux ours, et aux chieus sauvages 
qui sont communes dans ces montagnes. 

Les habitants sont peu nombreux ils paraissent fort 
doux, ils m6nent une vie heureuse et ind£pendante. Ils 
sont divis£s en trois tribus ; les Boggers, les Cotters, et 
les Totters. Les derniere, qui habitent les regions les 
plus ^levees, sont regarded comme les habitants primitifs. 
Ils ne sont que pasteurs, ils possedent de nombreux 
troupeaux de buffles : les deux autres tribus cultivent 
la terre. Les Totters offrent dans leurs usages une cou- 
tume tr&s extraordinaire, et bien en opposition avec les 
moeurs orientales: c'est la plurality legale ses maris. 
Ordinairement deux ou trois freres n'ont entr'eux qu'une 
seule femme qui accorde ses faveurs selon son gr6. 
Outre ses maris une femme a encore un amant dont les 
droits sont incontest£s par les benevoles epoux. Cette 
race est fort belle pour les formes et pour les traits. 

Les villages, places sur le sommet des monticules, 
sont composes d'une petite quantity de cabanes peu 
£lev6es et d'une apparence miserable, mais solidement 
construites en bois, en terre glaise et couvertes de 
chaume. EUes sont tr&s chaudes, n'ayant d'autres ou- 
vertures qu'une porte basse et etroite. Les champs 

L 
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entourent otdinairement leg habitations ; il n'y a d'autre 
betail que des bceuf et des buffles que Ton renferme 
pendant la nuit dans les pares circulates en pierres, 
surmont£s d'une haie s6che ou vive fort 61ev6e pour les 
mettre k 1'abri des b£tes f£roces. Le terrain est rouge- 
fttre ou noir&tre meuble, profond et tr6s~ferJ>ile. Les 
plantes cultivees sont: — le bl6 # 1'orge, les lentilles, le 
pospale-froment, la cretelle, plusieurs espeoes de milks, 
les pois chiches, et une autre esp6ce de pots que je crois 
inconnue aux agriculteurs d'Europe. Pendant notre 
sejour nous avons toujours eu un temps superbe et une 
temperature delicieuse. Depuis ma maladie il y a 
quelques mois a Coimbatore, et qui me conduisit anx 
portes du tombeau, mon estomac n'avoit pu supporter 
qu'une petite quantite d'aliments, et mes forces ne 
s'6taient point retablis ; deux jours seulement apres 
£tre arrive sur les montagnes, je jouissais d'une sante 
excellente, je pouvais faire soir et matin, sans fatigue, 
des courses de sept a huit miles par les chemins les plus 
difficiles et j'avois un grand appetit. 

J'ai recueilli sur le sommet de ces montagnes plus de 
deux centses peces de plantes, nouvelles pour la plupart 
et par raison du beau temps, dont j'ai 6te* favorise, leur 
preparation et leur conservation sont parfaites ; la bo- 
tanique offre le plus grand int£r£t sur les montagnes 
de Nellygerry, par la difference qui existe entre les 
plantes de cette contree et celles de la plaine; on y 
trouve un grand nombre de genres analogues avec oeux 
d'Europe ; tels sont : les vaccinium, rhedodendrum, fra- 
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garia, rubes, anemone, balsamina, gerani&m, plantago, 
rosa, salix, &c. Cette similitude indique (pie les plantes 
utiles d'Europe s'acclimateroient parfaitement bien ; et 
la rigoreuse vegetation que Top remarque p&rtout assure 
que Ton y feroit d'abondantes fecol(|es. 
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APPENDIX III. 

. r 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

Mahabuleshwur hills, 20th May, 1826. 

We have often "heard, my dear Mr. Editor, of the in- 
vigorating influence existing in the climate of the Neil- 
gherry Mountains, and its capability of restoring energy 
to the debilitated constitutions of our tropical exiles; 
but, while the people of Bombay console themselves 
that they may there find relief from the misery of a hot 
season and a remedy in sickness, it will be pleasing to 
know that they might enjoy similar immunities in judi- 
ciously profiting from the advantages which a residence 
on the hills of Mahabuleshwur holds out to them during 
the months of March, April, and May. 

These hills are, I believe, little known ; or if known, 
their climate is not as yet sufficiently appreciated, al- 
though a short account of it was inserted in your paper 
for 1824, by a gentleman who was among the first to 
derive no less benefit than pleasure from it during the 
hot season of that year. The situation is almost equi- 
distant from Mahar and Sattara; and forming a table 
land of nearly 5,000 feet, it gives rise to the different 
branches of the Krishna river, and is therefore the most 
elevated point of the ghauts in these parts. The breadth 
of this table land, from where the road beginning at the 
ghaut leads from the valley of Sattara until it again 
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descends on the opposite side into the Konkun, is about 
eight miles. The distance from Mahar to the hills is 
little more than thirty miles, or three easy stages ; and 
to those who propose to take a trip here from Bombay, 
I would recommend they should get a boat as far as 
Mahar, via Bankote, and then procure palanquin bearers 
from Dapoolie for the remainder of the way. 

The road on the top of the table land, with the ghaut 
on the Sattara side, being now almost completed, and it 
being in contemplation to make the ghaut on the Kon- 
kun side, the means of communication will be thus 
greatly facilitated. Supplies may be easily procured 
from the former place by a dawk of three or four men 
employed and posted on the road for this purpose ; but, 
should Mahabuleshwur ever become a favourite place of 
resort, a temporary bazar of a butcher, bannians, &c. 
may be procured without difficulty. > 

I have seen the Madras reports of the Neilgherry 
mountains ; of which the climate is colder than that of 
Mahabuleshwur, and the elevation greater, I should 
think, by three thousand feet. But if permitted to 
institute a comparison, and to speak theoretically, I 
should prefer that of the latter, as it is more temperate, 
and therefore better suited to restore lost energy to 
invalids, debilitated from the effect of heat, and who 
require an immediate change. 

Those who have enjoyed the usual cold weather of the 
Dokhun, during December and January, will be able to 
form a much better general idea of the Mahabuleshwur 
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climate from March to June, than could possibly be 
conveyed to them by any more minute or laboured 
description . The minimum of Fahrenheit's thermometer 
is, sometimes, at night 64°; a range of temperature 
which is only four degrees less than the maximum heat, 
in May, on the Neilgherry hills. Though the average 
heat at the Mahabuleshwur, a little after noon, is then 
80°, in a house, or twelve degrees greater than the ex- 
treme heat of the Neilgherries, the temperature of the 
former, when there are clouds, does not exceed 70°. 
The average variation during the day is about 12° of 
Fahrenheit. 

The maximum in tents for this month was sometimes 
above 80°; but this increase of heat seldom exceeded 
two hours duration, and was not at any time oppressive 
nor exhausting. 

When the wind blows from the eastward the heat is 
greatest, and at such times the air is very dry. In ge • 
neral, however, it blows from the west, or north-west, 
bearing along occasionally, after sunset, white clouds, 
which render the atmosphere damp and chilly. These 
fleecy masses of snow-like vapour, collecting over the 
deep ravines, hang on the brows of the mountain sum- 
mits, until the succeeding morning sun having acquired 
sufficient power to dissolve them, they are thus dissi- 
pated for a time, only again to reassemble when he shall 
have withdrawn his influence at his setting. These 
clouds, which are by no means unhealthy, are instru- 
mental in producing a variety of parasitical, plants, 
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mosses, &c.> which seem to thrive in great abundance. 
This same moist state of the air is favourable to all the 
shrubs here, which are evergreen, but neither many nor 
varied. The tree most usually found, and which attains 
any considerable height, is the Jamun (Eugenia jam- 
bolina.) 

The soil of the hills is a red iron clay, which does not 
appear to communicate any chalybeate properties to the 
water of the place. This water, which is soft, and con- 
tains little or no gypsum, is found a few feet below the 
soil, where there are hollows and ravines. 

The only inhabitants here are a few poor villagers, 
who smelt iron, and the Dungur tribe, or cowherds, who 
live in small huts, and pasture their cattle during the 
rains. These people report favourably of the healthiness 
of the climate, even at that season when fevers are 
usually prevalent in other hilly situations. 

To those who are suffering more particularly from 
weakened stomach, general debility, and exhaustion, 
than from any specific visceral enlargement, a residence 
here during the hot season presents incalculable advan- 
tages. When the secretion of the liver has been languid, 
it at first produces an irregular but augmented circula- 
tion in that organ, by increasing the tone and energy of 
the stomach ; and to those who might not have access 
to a physician, it will be satisfactory to know, that a 
few grain doses of calomel, the daily application of 
warm bathing and the flesh-brush, with the habitual 
use of flannel and warm clothing, are the proper cor- 
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rectives for this state, until, by a longer residence here, 
the body shall have retrieved what it had previously 
lost in a too moist and heated atmosphere. Exercise, 
both on foot and horseback, can be freely indulged in ; 
to which the invalid will be naturally prompted by the 
bracing influence of the air, and the encouragement of a 
good road for a morning ride through romantic and 
picturesque scenery. To the sportsman these hills offer, 
I fear, but little amusement; a few hares, jungle, and 
spur fowl being the only game. But those to whom 
the voice of the blackbird and thrush can bring pleasing 
recollections, and who love to associate the pleasures of 
a happier climate with the appearance of ferns, willows, 
and the moss in blossom, will find here no mean com- 
parison, for India, of that climate for which, as English- 
men, we all long after, not only in our sickness, but in 

» 

our exile. 

A small wooden bungalow, such as Colonel Briggs has 
lately built, or a temporary chupper over a tent, would 
effectually secure people from any inconvenience during 
the day when the thermometer exceeds 80° ; and, as the 
nights are cold, blankets and warm clothing are indis- 
pensable requisites. 

In conclusion, should this notice of Mahabuleshwur 
tempt any invalid to enjoy its climate, when circumstances 
do not admit him visiting that of England, it will be 
pleasing to think that it has not been written in vain. 

PERAMBULATOR. 



